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THE GOLDEN AGE. 


“Time will run back and fetch the Age of Gold.” 
MILTON. 


T is an interesting intellectual exercise to 
endeavour to find a suitable name for the 
age in which we live—to sum up in a phrase 
the general characteristic or the dominant idea 
of the period as it appears to the individual 
observer. Mr. Wells would doubtless call our 
time the Age of the Engineer; and, with the 
smell of petrol in his nostrils and the dust of the 
highway in his throat, the ordinary man who 
has no shares in a motor company might give a 
somewhat snarling assent. The optimist would 
hasten to assure us that we live in the Age of 
Progress ; and the pessimist, while admitting 
the fitness of the title, would interpret its mean- 
ing in a contrary manner, so far as the goal of 
our progression is concerned. To the cynic it 
is the Age of Unrest, the Age of Hustle, the 
Superficial Age, the Tabloid Age, and so on ; 
while the far-seeing man might adopt the 
first of these titles, and interpret it as a sign 
of grace and hope. So the game would go 
merrily on. We commend it to the fireside 
circle for the coming season. 

For ourselves, we are content with the title, 
the Age of theChildren. There is much justifi- 
cation for its use. Never before in our history 
has the public conscience been so keenly alive 
to the necessity for doing the best that is pos- 
sible for the future citizens of the country. 
The ministration to their physical and men- 
tal needs is the subject of careful inquiry 
and earnest practical endeavour. Religious 
“squabbles,” bad as they are from one point 
of view, can be regarded as a sign that the 
community has firmly grasped the great psycho- 
logical principle that what is taught in child- 
hood is going to influence the whole of the later 
life of the individual. There is a real recogni- 
tion of the fact that each of us has only one 
youth, and a general desire to make that period 
of life as bright, happy, and profitable as possible. 

As for the cause of the awakening of the 
national conscience on this matter, let experts 
wrangle. It may be the influence of Dickens, 
or, let us say, of the teachers of the country ; 
it may be the guiding hand which Shakespeare 
and other old-fashioned people call “ the Divinity 
that shapes our ends,” and the new psychologist 
calls national sub-consciousness ; may even 
be that we are approaching the millennium ! 
But the fact remains that, as a nation, we are, 
to a certain appreciable extent, anxious to 
avoid the reproach which will fall upon any 
who would offend “ one of these little ones.” 
It is a comforting thought for the season which 
has been truly called the Children’s Festival. , 
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A visit to the bookseller’s shop at this period 
of the year will show at a glance how large a 
part of the tempting wares on shelves and 
counters is designed for children and young 
people generally. And how excellent, on the 
whole, is the quality of the literary fare pro- 
vided for them! Nothing is too good for the 
gift book of the modern child—the best writers 
and artists, serious and humorous, the best 
work of the papermaker, printer, designer, and 
binder. These volumes must surely have a 
conscious and unconscious influence on taste 
in the broadest sense of the word; and if the 
pursuit of beauty is the pursuit of truth, the 
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“Tue Wonper VoyacE.” 


(Nelson and Sons.) 


educational effect of them must be immeasur- 
able. 

For some time our editorial shelves have 
literally groaned under the weight of juvenile 
books, fresh from the publishers and gay in 
scarlet and blue and gold. It will be no easy 
matter for the purchaser to settle upon the 
gift which is designed to make some youthful 
recipient obliviously happy and forgetful even 
of a fog. We have made some endeavour in 
this issue of the Practical Teacher to come to 
the aid of the intending buyer by providing 
a guide to the best of the season’s output ; and 
our earnest hope is that our Supplement will 
be found as practically useful as we have hon- 
estly endeavoured to make it. We have our- 
selves subjected a few of the books sent in to 
the most severe of all tests, having taken upon 
them the opinion of the nursery. The Wonder 
Voyage, by Edward Shirley, with coloured 
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plates by Ruth Cobb (Nelson and Sons), was 
voted “ awfully jolly,” and the lightning world- 
tour of the charming little heroine has been 
followed literally with breathless interest. The 
Christmas Book, by Evelyn Sharp (Blackie and 
Son), describes minutely the doings of a party of 
merry youngstersfrom Christmas Eve to Twelfth 
Night, and has already been adopted as the 
authorised programme for celebrations on the 
same lines, such as will, if carried out com- 
pletely, make at least one Christmas an orgie 
of delight and one paterfamilias a bankrupt. 

A certain small boy has found in The Browns : 
A Book of Bears, by N. and B. Parker (W. and 
R. Chambers), a solace for influenza and the 
strictest of diet. And a little maiden of another 
nursery has already learnt all the rhymes of 
The Wise Book, the joint production of M. and 
G. Sowerby (J. M. Dent and Co.), swallowing 
the moral of each and tasting only the sugar 
coating, so delighted was she with the lovely 
pictures and the delicate cover of the little 
volume. Here we have a veritable triumph in 
book production, the daintiness of which will 


unfortunately necessitate the use of unlimited - 


seap and water—at a time, too, when a pound 
of the former commodity represents anything 
between ten and fifteen ounces. 

Besides the reviews of our Gift Book Supple- 
ment, we offer to our readers the opinions of 
certain well-known writers and others on the 
important matter of the choice of reading for 
the young. Mrs. L. B. Walford’s interesting 
article throws a flood of light upon the work- 
ings of that most delicate and complex organ, 
the mind of the maid in her teens. Mr. Yoxall 
offers the wise counsel of a man of many parts 
and single aim. Mr. Goode was relied upon to 
give the professional view of the matter, but he 
has given us something much better, as all our 
readers will agree. Mr. Ballinger is well known 
for his special knowledge of the tastes and 
needs of the juvenile borrower at the public 
library, and we feel sure that his opinions on 
the subject of child literature will be of special 
interest to all our readers. 


WHAT YOUNG GIRLS READ 
AND ENJOY. 


BY MRS, L. B. WALFORD. 


ee N°: my dear, choose a book. Choose 
any book you please, and I will give 
it you.” 
T he scene was a bookseller’s shop, the speaker 
& rich man, and his enraptured auditor a 
schoolgirl niece. She chose Westward Ho! 
And though that girl of sixteen is now a 
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woman of sixty, were she to find herself back, 
across all the intervening years, in the old 
Edinburgh bookshop, with all its literary 
wealth, she would still (granted the short skirts, 
and unbound hair, and eager ignorance of life) 
choose Charles Kingsley’s masterpiece of fiction 
as the book of books for her at the moment. 

For, above all things, a young girl, when she 
reads, wants a hero—such a hero as Amyas 
Leigh. She does not desire him to be perfect— 
far from it—but with his baser parts, his secret 
temptations and degradations, she has no con- 
cern, and would prefer to take them, if needs 
must, for granted. The minute analysis of 
character attractive to maturity simply bores 
the young. Give them a big, bold fellow, and 
tell them he is wicked, if you will—or, better 
still, has been wicked and wishes now to be 
good—and he is the man whose fortunes they 
will follow with bated breath, whom they will 
sigh wistfully after, and ever keep a soft corner 
for in their hearts, if, as in the case of Scott’s 
immortal Pirate, Clement Cleveland, he can 
never be made happy with his love. 

It is the same with the heroine. She may, 
nay, she must be very human, but anything 
abnormal—a /a Marie Bashkirtseff—puzzles 
and (happily) revolts the ordinarily healthy 
mind of the growing girl. She cannot see her- 
self in such a heroine’s place, nor connect her 
with sweet day-dreams ip which subconsciously 
she herself slips into the leading actor’s place. 

A burning love interest is, of course, the sine 

non of a book for a girl, and it is not merely 
oolish, it is useless, to try to keep her from 
such authors as give her this. Some parents 
say, “Oh, but we don’t want our dear little 
daughters to be thinking of such things yet 
awhile.” My dear people, they are thinking of 
them. Don’t make any mistake about it. It 
is no earthly use ignoring the fact, and what 
you have.to do is to recognise it, and help them 
to think in the right way. The little feet wi// 
patter on ahead, however fast you hold them 
by the heels. See to it that they patter in a 
straight path ; and as a help to this, let them 
have the books they like, whether or no they 
deal with love and love-making, so long as it be 
of an honest and wholesome nature. 

And don’t think to fob them off with Miss 
Yonge and her following in these days. Even 
that excellent lady had to find that her far 
superior tale of Heartsease was never so popular 
as The Heir of Redclyffe, solely because there 
was less love-making in it; and it may be laid 
down as an axiom that all the smart dialogue 
and clever characterisation and humour and 
pathos in the world will go for nothing in the 
eyes of a youthful feminine reader, if she have 
not a pair of lovers whose temporary woes and 
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final happiness fire her imagination and touch 
her heart 
To effect this end, however, is not always 
easy. A maudlin tale based on artificial lines 
will not do it—will not, at least. do it with 
girls of the educated classes. The ignorant 
and unlettered may, indeed, gulp down with 
avidity the impossible vagaries of »mpossible 
baronets (why are baronets the imvariably 
wicked heroes of penny novelettes ?), but their 
sisters in a superior sphere are quick to resent 
anything “silly.” Their minds are on the 
stretch ; their education is going on; they 
can grasp a very great deal more than they are 
usually given credit for. Therefore I say, don’t 
feed them with pap. Give them the good 
novels of good writers; and let me name a 
few of those exceptionally likely to please. 
There is, for instance, Charles Reade’s great 
novel, Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, also his 
Woman-Hater, and indeed any of his not dealing 
with low life. There is Henry Kingsley’s 
Ravenshoe, whose every page is pure delight, 
and whose hero, Charles, is worthy of being 
enshrined in any young girl’s heart. N.B.— 
Some exception may be taken to parts of this 
book, but to my view the story of Adelaide 
Welter is told with so much propriety and deli- 
cacy that it is worth while putting it in a girl’s 
way. It will teach her what she must one day 
know, and teach it as it ought to be taught. 
Blackmore and Black, again, are authors to 
delight us in our teens, and Alice Lorraine and 
A Daughter of Heth are worthy of being placed 
in our own little bookshelf in perpetuity. For 
more modern writers of the same class, give 
me Henry Seton Merriman and Stanley Wey- 
man, over whose admirably - constructed, 
vigorous tales, with their thrilling episodes, a 
young girl can scarcely fail to hang absorbed. 
Still, tastes differ. It may be that Louisa 
Alcott’s Little Women, than whom there are no 
more charming creatures in fiction, will come 
home to the hearts of other little women as 
more sophisticated heroines failtodo. “ Little” 
women, did I say ? The spell of Meg and Jo 
and Beth and Amy is on me myself to this 
day! I can follow Meg to the ballroom in her 
borrowed finery, and wince with her beneath 
“the Lawrie boy’s” wrathful eyes; I can 
hide with Jo in the corner, holding her frock 
together to conceal the burnt piece; or I can 
rattle along with poor little Amy in her huge 
empty brake, when the expected guests, for 
whom it had been chartered, failed to appear. 
The Old-fashioned Girl is not, perhaps, so 
widely familiar to young readers as Little 
Women, but it deserves to come in a good 
second. Its vivid portraiture of a certain 
phase of New York life, and the sharp contrast 
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of the town and country mouse beneath the 
former’s paternal roof, would delight any girls 
on either side of the Atlantic ; and let me add 
once for all, that a// Miss Alcott’s books are 
worthy their perusal. In the same vein, and 
striking a higher note, is Stepping Heavenward, 
by Mrs. Prentiss. This is a thoroughly natural, 
and, in its way, a supremely artistic revelation 
of a girl’s inner life, that girl being a sprightly, 
naughty, and irrepressibly fascinating creature, 
who wins our sympathy from start to finish. 
I have seldom read anything better than the 
gradual development of the rash, impulsive, 
yet generous-spirited maiden into the ideal of 
womanhood she finally becomes. 

The Minister’s Wooing and The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island are now among Mrs. Stowe’s re- 
produced works, and each is a gem of its kind. 
In each we have a romantic love-story, and 
the very hero and heroine a girl loves. To be 
sure, Moses Pennell and Jim Marvyn are chips 


Miss E. F. 
whose latest story, ‘A Giri of the Eighteenth Century,” ts 

published by Messrs. Nelson and Sons. (See p. 303.) 
of the same block, but what does that matter ? 
They are both adorable (so I thought once, and 
so thousands of young readers would think 
to-day); and what is more, they are by no 
means too good for this world, as, unluckily, 
are some of Jane Austen’s superior youths. 
Edmund Bertram and Henry Tilney are diffi- 
cult to believe in, but who can wonder that 
both Sally Kittridge and Mara Pennell {all 
victims to the charms of their young sea- 
captain? And what a gay old sea-dog Is 
Sally’s father, with his tales of “ hopefully 
pious” mermaids and chapel-bells ringing 
under the ocean waves! There is a music, a 
poetry, an exquisite romance about The Pearl 
of Orr’s Island which must thrill the soul of 
any youthful reader not a born dullard. 

I wonder if Elizabeth Sewell’s pleasant, 
quiet stories are ever read now? The Ez- 
perience of Life and The Earl’s Daughter were 
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general favourites in my young days, while 
Amy Herbert was still more widely known; but 
I hesitate to allege they would captivate the 
present generation. And yet there were scenes 
in some that I recall as having made an im- 
ression once—to wit, in The Experience of 

ife, the family move from a county town to 
a small place in the neighbourhood, with all 
the changes and social ambitions it inspires ; 
also Caroline Blair’s solemn and steady capture 
of a rich husband, and sweet little Hester’s 
unwitting cutting out of another girl with an 
all but declared lover. “‘ Hester was looking 
her very prettiest, like a dewy rosebud, while 
Sophia Grant wore an unbecoming bonnet,” 
and Mr. Beresford’s defection followed in conse- 
quence. Cleve Hall, by the same author, may 
also have its girlish admirers, though I confess 
that Claud Egerton always appeared to me 
a detestable prig, and quite unworthy either 
of the dashing, proud-spirited Helen or of her 
humble cousin Susan, who pulled caps for him. 

To return to present-day women- writers. 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Jane Findlater, and Mary 
E. Mann are all, I find, in vogue with girlish 
readers. Some of my contemporaries whom I 
personally admire most do not “go down” 
with girls, though those with a sense of 
humour may appreciate the magic chapters 
of The Irish R.M. and the other writings of 
those gifted authors. Jane Barlow’s Irish wit 
and vein of tender melancholy may possibly 
also win favour, though, to own the truth 
frankly, I doubt it. I do not think that the 
finest wit or the most subtle pathos will ever 
have the attraction for a young girl that a 
story has. What she loves, what she longs for, 
and what it,is safe and wise to give her, is a 
book in which she can be lost to every outward 
circumstance at the time, and of which she can 
dream happily afterwards. 


OF BOOKS FOR 
YOUNGSTERS. 


BY J. H. YOXALL. 


Ts editor bespeaks for me a pleasant but 
difficult task. What can a grown-up 
know about a youngster’s tastes in letters ? 
He may remember his own boyish loves in that 
way, perhaps; but that is no safe guide to the 
tastes of boys of the twentieth century. Boys 
differ from each other. Boys of to-day differ 
from boys of yester-year; and as for girls, 
though he keeps himself abreast of two 
literatures, what can a mere man know of 
book tasting and book recommending for girls ? 
There are too many books for youngsters. 
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Twenty years ago or so 1 committed the sin of 
adding to the number. I wrote the book, and 
being young and pound-foolish sold it outright, 
so that I don’t know how the publishers have 
sold it, and it can’t affect my pocket to men- 
tion it here. I have a son ten years old. He 
doesn’t revel in Robinson Crusoe much. I did. e 
But he has paid me the high compliment of s)) Hl - 
reading every word of my Nut-brown Roger and 
I fourteen times. Perhaps if there had been a hi . 4 
\> 


jejeunish modern Nut-brown Roger little book 
for me to read, more than a generation ago, I 
shouldn’t have tackled and learned to enjoy 
so formidable a tome as Robinson Crusoe. 


R. M. 

whose famous stories are published by Messrs. Nelson 

and Sons. 

My big little son has not yet read The Pick- 
wick Papers. I read them at nine. But why 
did I read them? Because I was hard up for 
something to read. For a month I had been 
sojourning in a Herefordshire farmhouse, and 
had devoured every book in it, down to Wuther- 
ing Heights in the kitchen table-drawer. “Go 
up to the Castle Farm and ask Miss Castle to 
lend you The Pickwick Papers,” said my hostess. 
The Pickwick Papers! I had never heard of 
them. Whatever could they be ? 

I remember toiling up the long hill in hot sun- 
shine ; [remember toiling down it, with a bundle 
almost bigger than a boy of nine could clasp. 
The bundle was the original green-backed 
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monthly (or was it fortnightly ¢) parts of The 
Pickwick Papers tied up with cord; and I re- 
member lying out in the home orchard eating 
apples and reading of Sam Weller,and chuckling, 
and passing swift hours like minutes, till night- 
fall came and Sam Weller and I were carried 
indoors by force—I struggling. But if in those 
days there had been a Henty, I don’t suppose 
I should then have known there was a Dickens, 
or, four years later, have grieved when I read 
that he was dead. 

The mischief of it is, in the matter of taste, 
that boys are seldom hard up for books in these 
days. Thousands of books for youngsters 
now, all specially written on a plane which is 
supposed to be the right plane for youngsters 
—that’s the mischief of it! No spur of neces- 
sity to lift a youngster off that plane up to the 
plane of true letters. If boys and girls were 
hard up for books to-day, they would enjoy 
Ivanhoe, Poor Jack, The Talisman, and The 
Last of the Mohicans as much as boys forty years 
ago did. But to-day you will hear young 
Master Eton Collar and little Miss Short-skirts 
say that Scott and Fenimore Cooper are 
“slow.” They have had the specially-written 
youngster’s book to form their bad taste by— 
that is the excuse for them. 

It is not the best of tastes they have formed, 
even on the plane which I have mentioned. 
Scores of boys’ books were written by Henty, 
and scores of boys’ books have been written by 
Manville Fenn. Everybody who knows what 
literature really is will agree that Manville Fenn’s 
boys’ books are better literature than Henty’s. 
But the youngsters don’t seem to think so; 
for them a “ Henty” is the better book. 

I wonder how many youngsters of to-day 
enjoy The Pilgrim’s Progress or The Holy War ? 
These are the two finest allegories in English. 
IT had to enjoy them, and did. They were my 
Sunday reading, the alternative to sitting still, 
or reading the Bible or Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible, or D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. Excellent, well-meaning word-spinners, 
Stackhouse and D’Aubigné, but not men of 
letters, not producers of real literature. The 
Pilgrim's Progress and The Holy War are real 
literature. I read them because my Sunday 
books were few. The softening of Sabbatism 
has abolished that necessity for the youngsters 
of to-day. 

When books were much fewer, one prized a 
buok as a “find.” One struggled with the 
opening pages, and learned by that struggling 
with the best to appreciate and enjoy it. One 
tackled what seemed a dry book, because it was 
either that or nothing ; and by such struggling 
one came to know what the “note” and rin 
of real literature is, just as one sees with full 
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rapture the hill-top prospect which it has cost 
effort and resolution to attain. 

In days when to come upon a book I had 
never read, at a moment when I was bookless, 
was to feel what Cortes felt when the Pacific 
swam into his ken, I came upon Borrow’s 
Lavengro. It was not an attractive book to 
look at—no gilt on the cover, no pictures inside 
—yet after the first few pages I looked at the 
others “ with a wild surmise ”— 

“Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


But lads to-day don’t need to tackle Lavengro 
or Romany Rye, and never learn to feel on the 
reading face “the wind on the heath, brother, 
the wind on the heath.” Lads to-day pick up 
“Boys in Battle” or the “ Juvenile Jigers ”— 


G. A. Henry, 


whose well-known stories are published by Messrs. 
Blackie and Son. 


I am inventing titles, but you know the kind 
of book I mean—books that are not literature ; 
books which are for children what seven out of 
ten modern novels are for grown-ups, mediocre 
productions of mediocre pens for mediocre 
readers—mediocrity all round; while all the 
riches of English literature (the greatest ever 
known, unless the Greek literature be admitted 
as an equal) remain almost untapped. 

What I am driving at is this, that the parent 
or teacher should not suppose that he is en- 
couraging a love for literature by crowding 
boy’s shelf with books, or by choosing for a 
boy such “ easy” books as it is wrongly sup- 
posed a boy can bestenjoy. Give them ‘‘ some- 
thing craggy to break their minds on;” let 
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them have lime in their mental diet on which 
to build up teeth and bone. It is no bad thing 
for a youngster to have to read a first-rate book 
over and over again because at the moment he 
has no other. Much better for him that than 
to wade in the weak, washy, everlasting flood of 
“books for boys.” And I don’t see why girls 
should not enjoy the books boys can learn to 
like as much as boys do. Why should their 
reading always emphasise the feminine? I don’t 
believe that girls really like to be always read- 
ing about girls—or boys about boys, for that 
matter. I know two girls who, at twelve years 
old, could enjoy the best in general literature. 
It therefore seems to me that a school library 
should not be an affair of great dimensions. 
It must be measured, of course, according to the 
number of the readers; but better have three 
copies of Treasure Island in it than one of 
Treasure Island, one of “ Poppy’s Top,” and one 
of “ Nursery Nonsense,” or the like. Back in 
the “eighties money for school libraries was 
scarcer than it is now, and one had to utilise 
such books as one could lay hold of for the 
purpose ; but to-day it is possible to be more 
eclectic. To-day there are shilling reprints of 
great books, nay, sixpenny reprints, cloth bound 


(Nelson’s, for instance)—Kenilworth, A Tale of . 


Two Cities, The Deerslayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, and so forth, for sixpence! But, in 
another sense of the word cheap, the school 
library should not be made too cheap. It 
should be a reward, and a distinction almost, to 
have access to it. The youngsters should not 
be coaxed or compelled to use it. And it should 
be “roses, roses all the way ’—not a dull book 
in it, not a single goody-goody book in it, not 
one which is there on the recommendation of 
solemn forefathers of the Georgian or early 
Victorian days. 

Don’t deprecate fiction for children. The 
child reproduces the boyhood of the race. Tales 
are the natural pabulum of the young. No 
wise man puts the “ moral” at the beginning of 
the fable. To compel a child to read a “ solid” 
book is the best way to make him hate books 
altogether. You will observe that all the in- 
stances I have given in this plea for literature 
and not book-flummery are books of fiction. 
It was only the tale parts we really enjoyed in 
Evenings at Home and Sandford and Merton, ' 
remember. 

But is the production of new books for 
youngsters to stop ? I may be asked. Are we 
always to supply, as gift books and rewards, 
the books which time and repute have long 
sanctioned ? No, indeed; but we can choose 
among new books, rejecting those which show 
no scintilla of the light of literature, and buy- 
ing those in which a gleam of the glow of 


true letters appears. What is literature? It 
is the expression of personality. An author 
writes out what is in him, and he can do no 
more than write out what is in him. But he 
can do less: he can write to order, according 
to a publisher’s knowledge of the marketable 
value of mediocrity and bad taste; he can de- 
liberately prostitute his pen ; he can be hasty, 
careless, indifferent, toofecund. And the books 
he thus produces are the books not to buy for 
gifts and rewards to youngsters, no matter how 
much gilt is on their bindings, how many col- 
oured pictures there are, or how low the price. 

You pick up a gift book from a counter. Is 
the English of it clear, simple, and honest ? 
Has the author impressed his individuality on 
what he has produced? As much difference 
in gift books published yesterday as between 
a Satsuma jar three hundred years old and one 
lately fired in a wholesale kiln, after a hurried 
painting and a gaudy gilding, to sell for two 
shillings in a tasteless European market. 
Thank Heaven, there are still among living 
writers some who guard the sacred flame ! 
Pick out their work when you are buying a 
gift book. Read a page of the book on the 
counter, and then ask yourself, “ Is this author 
an artist at all?” 

Twenty years ago I had to go through some 


‘two hundred gift books, to select one or two 


for reproduction as “readers.” I found in a 
mass of comparative rubbish a gem called 
Things will takea Turn. I chose it, and it was 
published as a “ reader.” Not till years after 
that did the author of it become well known— 
not till she had published Ships that Pass in 
the Night. But her powers, her individuality, 
her artistry were all perceptible in the gift 
book ; it was possible to pick her work out of 
the ruck twenty years ago. 

Just as I was writing this, in came a batch 
of reviews. No, I will not say that gift books 
and child’s books, specially written, must of 
necessity be unworthy. The writers of them 
sometimes deserve and obtain their reward in 
the love of the little ones for what they have 
written. I broke open the packet, and in acut- 
ting from the Sketch I read: “* Many years ago we 
remember a child showing us a volume called,” 
etc., etc. ‘‘ It was a rollicking little story, full 
of exuberance and excitement, and it was 
deeply cherished by its small reader. If we 
are not mistaken, the story was by, etc., etc., 
“and the sight of his new novel,” etc., etc., 
“brought back the recollection.” A child 
who cherishes a modern gift book, if it be a piece 
of decent work, may come to cherish the gold 
and pearls of literature. The thing is, whether 
in gift books or others, to put the youngsters 
into the way of picking up the best. 
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GIFT BOOKS, AND SOME 
REFLECTIONS THEREON. 


BY W. T. GOODE, 
Principal of the L.C.C. Day Training College. 


“THE year has other seasons besides the four 

with which we are familiar from the 
almanac; and seasons, too, which possess 
characteristics quite as marked as those which 
accompany the natural divisions of the year. 
Just as the silly season makes one think of the 
big gooseberry and the sea-serpent, so the chil- 
dren’s season, which is just about to open, 
makes one think of the riot of colour outside. 
and the riot of imagination inside, the ava- 
lanche of gift books which is ready to fall on 
the book-buying and gift-making public. 

A favourite poser of our youth used to be 
the question, “What becomes of dead don- 
keys?” But I am much more completely 
posed when I ask myself, “* What becomes of 
these armies of gift books, and what purpose 
do they serve?” For they represent an enor- 
mous waste of material if they serve no good 
purpose, and an enormous waste of opportunity 
if those who give them do not see that they serve 
some other purpose than that of merely giving 
a moment of proud gratification to the recipient. 

I know I shall be told that gift books and 
prize books are a means of stirring effort, and 
are in themselves the tangible recognition of 
efforts already put forth, and that their func- 
tion is performed and completed when they are 
given and received. But is their function 
completed at the prize-giving? I think not. 
And even if it were, we are all nowadays frankly 
utilitarian: and estimating the gift book at the 
very lowest and basest utilitarian value, it is 
a pity that it should not be used as a means 
of further influence for good. Let me make 
my meaning clear. Who does not remember 
a typical prize-giving, when, down through the 
hall packed with admiring parents and rela- 
tives, marches Master Johnny, pink and proud, 
clasping one or more tomes of gorgeous exterior 
which are destined to figure henceforth on the 
sitting-room table as companion ornaments to 
the shade of wax fruits and the porcelain card- 
tray ¢—destined, in many cases, never to be 
opened, but to be dusted carefully, and referred 
to with pride as “ Johnny’s prizes, you know.” 
For what should Master Johnny, aged ten or 
thereabouts, do with Macaulay’s Essays and 
History, the Spectator, e tutti quanti? Who is 
there does not remember his own awful dis- 
appointment, the cold douche of disillusion 
after the warm flush of proud anticipation, 
when he sat him down and dipped into his last 
prize or gift book ? The tortures of Tantalus 
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were feeble in comparison. Clearly somethin 
was lacking that ought to have been suoviliel 
—some little foresight has been omitted. 

But here I perceive that I am utterly and 
odiously out of order. It is of the first neces- 
sity, judging from all the educational writings 
with which I am familiar, never to commence 
any statement, however remotely connected 
with education, without making a quotation 
from some standard writer. “ As So-and-So 
says” is the consecrated form of entry into 
the discussion. Let me put myself in order. 
As Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘ The suppression of 
every error is commonly followed by a tem- 

orary ascendency of the contrary one,” which 
is Spencerian for “ The style of progress in any- 
thing educational is like that of a pendulum, 
swinging from one extreme to its opposite.” 

There! Now I feel easier in mind. But my 
authority was using this as introductory to a 
slashing diatribe against pedagogues gener- 
ally, and never thought of anything so mun- 
dane as gift books. Of what use, however, is 
a text if you can’t wrest it to a multitude 
of applications? So I am going shamelessly to 
apply Mr. Spencer’s dictum to my own purposes. 

Time was when in the schools literature as 
a study was non-existent. A “ plain English 
education,” as the phrase delightfully runs, did 
not permit of such luxuries as literature. That 
was as much an “ extra” as washing and the 
use of the globes in ladies’ schools of the type 
of Miss Pinkerton’s establishment. But the 
pendulum (vide Mr. Herbert Spencer) swung the 
other way, and immediately a great outcry was 
raised about the shocking neglect of this item 
of any education worth the name. Forthwith 
the classics of our literature were pressed into 
the service of schools of every type. They 
were abridged, bowdlerised where necessary, 
arranged, and ticketed ready for use by pupils 
of all ages and stations. The best, the very 
best, and that only, must be presented to the 
young mind. Very true. But just as it is 
not expedient to tell every truth, nor the 
whole of every truth, so there must be a selec- 
tion among the best of literature, and the 
best, which is best for our purpose, must be 
chosen. More important than all, there must 
be preparation. I shudder when I think of the 
ill-service done to divine literature by these 
too-zealous partisans. For every masterpiece 
set down to be taken to pieces, studied in de- 
tail, parsed and analysed, even by adult stu- 
dents, how many possible faithful devotees of 
true literature are turned from their allegiance ? 
If this be so, imagine what must be the result 
of this swing of the pendulum among younger 
pupils, where even the small preparation pos- 
sessed by adult students is lacking ! 
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0 Let me use a physiological figure. The glories 
of English prose literature, the subtle, pervasive 
beauty of English poetry, are “ caviare to the 
general.” Now, before any one can enjoy 
caviare his palate must be educated up to it. 
If you take one who has been used to the sim- 
plest and plainest of food, and not too much 
of that, and introduce him to a refined and 
intricately compounded diet — well, without 
pursuing the physiological figure too far, we 
all know what will happen. And there will be 
left an abiding distaste for that particular form 
of recherché nourishment. With regard to the 
mental appetite and the intellectual stomach 
the illustration falls pat. The same effects 
follow. At one of the conferences of the Head- 
f} masters’ Association, a prominent headmaster 
remarked on this very question that literature 
cannot be taught. I am inclined to agree with 
’ him, after lively and prolonged experiences. 
What, then, is to be done? Is the pendulum 
(vide H. 8. once again) to be allowed to 
swing right back to its former position? I 
think and hope not. The truth is, that we 
attempt to teach “ literature ” just as we teach 
dancing or fencing, when all the time we ought 
to be trying to instil a taste for reading. Here 

I can see the gathering storm of replies—refer- 

ences to cheap issues, the enormous circulation 
| of magazines, extension of the daily press, ete. 

All that is quite true, and yet quite compatible 

with a lack of taste for reading in the true sense. 
\ The proportion of households which are in Cim- 


merian darkness so far as the reading habit is 
y concerned is large, for the skimming of the 

daily feuille de chou (to use an expressive Gal- 
licism), or copy of some “ Chat” or other, or 
some form of “ Snippets,” or even the occa- 
\) sional buying of a sixpenny novel (at twenty- 
| five per cent. discount), does not constitute the 


thing lacking is a definite taste, a line of selec- 
tive interest. Given that, all the rest is easy ; 
the study of some form of literature is assured. 
| And it is just this line of selective interest that 


| reading habit, properly so called. The one 


schools, from the primary to the (n)“ly degree, 
ought to be trying to create. In that way lies 
salvation for literature and for a good many 
other things; not in grinding one’s nose daily 
on the grindstone of some classic brought down 
to classroom use, not in picking holes in Shake- 
speare’s grammar, nor floundering among Mil- 
tonic inversions. For the qualities of literature 
are like those of wine—they require a delicate 
and an educated palate for their degustation. 
And first and foremost in that education is the 
starting of a line of personal selection in read- 
ing of a specific interest. 

Here I come back to my preliminary poser— 
What good purpose may all these children’s 
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books serve ?”’—and here I see my way to an 
answer. Here is the place where the children’s Y 
book may exercise a deciding influence. How ? | Bt i: 
you may ask. Well, an earth-to-earth illustra- 
tion may perhaps serve best by way of reply. A 
distinct line of my own reading, followed always an 
with intense pleasure, and, I like to think, with . ‘he 
some profit, was started in me by a gift book at | 
the age of twelve. The stimulus once given, i f i 


with the aid of a fairly well-stocked public li- WZ; || 


brary in asmall country town I read along that 
particular line omnivorously for some five years, 
and have ever since continued the practice. 
How many people have been lured into a 
taste for Shakespeare and the dramatists gener- 
ally by a reading of Lamb’s Tales from Shake. 
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W. H. Maraetson, 
whose fine drawings have been used to illustrate many of . oa 
Messrs. Nelson and Sons’ Gift Books. she 
speare who would have been nauseated by the / q 
usual search for Shakespearean solecisms ? 
Here is the niche in our reading system which 1 1) 
the children’s book may fill. Cunningly chosen, ih 
it may start the personal interest in books Nh. 
which is the sine gud non of the lover of litera- ie 
ture. But it must be cunningly chosen—it wit) 
must have distinct reference to the age and Lilt 
taste of its future possessor, if it is to serve as the 14a +, 
“ missing link” between the callow youngster i 
and the eager student. Nor must it be of that oe 
loathsome order of books where care has been oa 
taken to write everything down to the level of : ie ye 
the youngster. There are writers enough of ‘ea 
talent and sympathetic insight devoted to this it 
side of literature to make it possible to choose 
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exactly the kind of book which shall appeal to 
the youngster to be endowed with it. The 
range of subjects, admirably worked out, is 
immense. No taste, however personal, need go 
uncared for now; for times have changed since 
I received my first book to call my own. And 
once the interest is started, the good work is 
begun. Of course, all this goes on the assump- 
tion that something is known of the tastes of 
the recipient—that before Master Johnny re- 
ceives his book some one has taken the trouble 
to investigate the systems of ideas in which 
Master Johnny moves and has his mental being 
for the time, and to discover the stimuli to which 
the aforesaid young gentleman most readily 
responds. That assumption I freely made, for 
are we not all, in these years of grace, paid- 
ologists ? A fearsome word, but a convenient. 
If not, and we distribute our gifts haphazard, 
they are in no way different from wedding 
presents or donations in kind to bazaars, where 
the occasion of “ getting rid of something you 
had by you” is too good to lose. 

“* Kings’ treasuries ” are what Ruskin called 
good books. Kings’ treasuries they are indeed ; 
but even kings’ treasuries have their door- 
keepers and servitors. And if the gift books so 
lavishly prepared and poured forth for juvenile 
consumption be not in themselves worthy the 
royal designation, they may at any rate, when 
judiciously chosen and appropriately bestowed, 
become the attendants and the forerunners of 
the greater thing. 

— 


THE LITERATURE OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


BY JOHN BALLINGER, CARDIFF PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


CAN imagine no pleasanter task, given a 
moderate amount of money to spend, than 
that of choosing books for children. The wares 
so bright and new, so gaily decked, and so freely 
illustrated, how attractive they are! what an 
embarrassment of riches ! 

As year by year the quantity grows larger and 
larger, so the difficulty of choosing amidst so 
much variety increases. Upon what lines is the 
choice to be made? “ That looks a nice book, 
suppose we have that ;” and, “ Here is an amus- 
ing-looking book with comical pictures, that 
ought to do;” and so on. It would be easy 
enough to select books for the children if only 
there were not so much choice, So most people 
think. But would it? There are so many 
things to be considered. If the choice is to be 
successful, it is essential that it should be made 


from the child’s point of view; not what children _. 


ought to like, but what they do like. So many 
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children’s books are written for grown-ups, 
and are quite unacceptable to the youngsters, 
though in the opinion of adults they are just 
what a child’s book ought to be. 

The editor has asked me to write about the 
literature of childhood; by which I take it is 
meant the books suitable for young children, 
as distinct from the later stage of juvenile read- 
ing, which may be described as the literature 
of boys and girls. 

I thought of making a list of the books which 
have been found suitable for little children 
after many experiments, but found that this 
involved a much more extensive scheme than 
the limits assigned to this article allowed. I 
decided, therefore, to set down some of the 
experience gained as the chief administrator 
of a system of children’s libraries which is 
amongst the most successful in existence. 

It is important to remember that to a child 
the whole world of books is new. That jaded 
feeling with regard to the great classics of our 
literature which older people affect, is non- 
existent. The glamour of romance is a very 
real and precious possession, to be nourished 
for the happiness of its possessor. 

Many people have doubts about the desira- 
bility of supplying books to very young chil- 
dren. My experience shows that the safest 
plan is to give children well-selected literature 
as soon as they can read, and before they begin 
to spend their weekly coppers upon the per- 
nicious trash—pictures and letterpress—in the 
so-called comic papers for children. This silly 
rubbish vitiates the taste for good reading. 
In teaching children to read, we put into their 
hands a power which is as potent for evil as 
for good. To direct that power properly it is 
necessary, from the outset, to keep the sup- 
se pure. To put suitable books into the 

ands of children at this stage is to catch them 
at the most impressionable period of their lives 
—at the moment when they are on the look- 
out for some means of exercising their newly- 
acquired power, and when a wrong choice may 
start the child upon a road from which it can 
never be diverted. 

The part which illustrations have in the 
literature of childhood requires some considera- 
tion. Since the introduction of cheaper meth- 
ods of reproduction, there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of illustrations in books 
and periodicals. There is some danger that 
the importance of good, clear, sensible writing, 
the art of the author, will become secondary ; 
while the illustrations, often the mechanical 
productions of the camera and other instru- 
ments, will be the chief consideration. 

It is important that pictures for children 
should be accurate in drawing and colouring. 
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Picture books for children are often unsatis- 
factory, because they are produced under the 
impression that children are not critical enough 
to discern defects of drawing and colour. This 
is a great mistake. Many children, attracted at 
first by a new book, turn away and cease to 
take any interest in it after the first glance 
through it. For those who are not so quick to 
detect the defects, accuracy is even more im- 
portant, to train the mind and the eye. 

To give caricatures to children, especially to 
very young children, is, in my opinion, a mis- 
take. A child’s first impressions should be of 
things beautiful and true to life, accurately 
drawn, well coloured, and well printed. A 
firmly-drawn picture in black and white appeals 
more to a child’s sense of form than wash 
drawings reproduced in half-tone, or poor 
coloured pictures produced by recent methods. 

There are many books with pictures, suitable 
for quite young children, to be had for modest 
prices. The best of all, in my opinion, are two 
volumes—a third has unfortunately been 
allowed to go out of print—with pictures by 
R. Andre and verse by Mrs. Ewing, issued by 
the 8.P.C.K.: Blue Bells on the Lea, and Ten 
Other Tales in Verse, and Mother’s Birthday 
Review, and Seven Other Tales in Verse. I 
doubt whether any more valuable and de- 
lightful books for very young children exist. 
The coloured pictures of animals, insects, 
flowers, toys, children, fairies, and numberless 
objects seen in everyday life, are so accurately 
and attractively drawn that they form an 
introduction to knowledge not surpassed by 
anything I have seen. The books with illus- 
trations by Kate Greenaway are also excellent, 
and children with a sense of colour appreciate 
them at once. For children with a defective 
colour sense they are a pleasant means of in- 
struction. Of all the Kate Greenaway books, 
A Day in a Child's Life is perhaps the most at- 
tractive. Little children might be taught the 
words and music, and march to the tunes with 
great effect. It would be a capital performance 
for small children at a school entertainment. 

Of a different order, but always attractive to 
children, are Randolph Caldecott’s illustrations 
to the nursery rhymes and other poems of child- 
hood. These are now to be had for one shil- 
ling each. They include John Gilpin, The Mad 
Dog, Sing a Song of Sixpence, The House that 
Jack Built, and about a dozen others. 

Fairy tales have found a masterly illustrator 
in Mr. Walter Crane, and Goody Two Shoes, 
Aladdin, Beauty and the Beast, and many more 
of the well-known tales, may be had with Mr. 
Crane’s illustrations in colour for a shilling each. 
Mr. Crane has also illustrated the nursery 
rhymes in the Baby’s Opera, the Baby’s Bouquet, 
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and other volumes containing words and music 
well adapted for teaching children to sing the 
nursery rhymes. 

Children as a rule do not care for long books. 
The sustained effort required for reading a long 
story, for instance, is too much of a strain for 
a child. Books for children should not be 
large, and for very young readers volumes con- 
taining quite short pieces are best. The diffi- 


‘culty of finding a sufficient number of books 


with short, well-chosen pieces may be got over 
by making a selection of the “ readers” issued 
by different firms of publishers. This plan has 
been adopted by the Cardiff School Libraries 
Committee for the children in the lower stand- 
ards, and has proved very satisfactory. 


Avery, 
whose latest tales, “‘ Play the Game” and “ Firelock and 
Steel” have just been published by Messrs. Nelson and 
Sons. (See p. 304.) 

The effect upon children of books that are too 
long has not, I believe, been noticed before. It 
is an important point, worthy the attention of 
writers and publishers, as well as of those who 
have the selection of books for children. The 
Blue, Red, and other fairy books in Messrs. 
Longman’s series afford an illustration. Adults 
have bought them in large numbers as gift books 
for children; but young children rarely take 
hold of them, as they do of the small volumes 
in Longman’s Fairy Readers series, containing 
selections from the larger books. Messrs. Long- 
man have lately issued eight volumes of an 
intermediate size, containing fairy tales; but 
unfortunately they have chosen a paper which 
spoils the illustrations and bindings which spoil 
the books. But for these defects it would be a 
popular series. The volumes contain about the 
right quantity of reading matter, set in a form 
which children can read without being tired. 

It is not good for children to have too many 
books. A few well-chosen books, read and 
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re-read, will do more to make a steady, thought- 
ful reader than a wider choice tempting to 
hurried reading. Boys and girls will read a 
favourite book over and over again if left alone 
with it; but it must be a good book. I have 
rarely known of a child returning to re-read a 
poor book, or one unsuited to its capacities. 
It is difficult to say what is suited to this or 
that child, for children vary in their tastes, 
perhaps even more than adults. There are, 
however, a certain number of books which 
nearly all children like. Gulliver's Travels, 
Robinson Crusoe, and The Pilgrim’s Progress 
come first, if the taste is stimulated by hearing 
them read aloud at an early age; otherwise 
these may not become favourites until much 
later. Mrs. Nesbit’s books—The Treasure 


Captain BRERETON, 
whose latest book, ** With Roberts to Candahar”™ (Blackie 
and Son), is reviewed on page 20, 

Seekers and The Would-be-Goods—on the other 
hand, children read for themselves and to each 
other almost from the time they begin to spell. 
The practice of reading aloud to a small 
group of children, or even to a single child, 
might with advantage be resorted to much more 
frequently. Children love to listen to stories 
simply told, and to the reading of poetry of a 
suitable kind. I have read from Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome to boys under six years 
of age, who could not understand the sense, but 
thev loved the sound of the flowing, rhythmic 
lines; and now that they are older and can 
read for themselves, they love that book, and 

constantly appeal for it to be read to them. 
Uncle Remus is an unfailing source of attrac- 
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tion to small children when read aloud. The 
dialect is quite easy to manage if tackled with a 
little resolution, and it is worth all the trouble. 
To children the dialect is no hindrance. The 
negro mind is childlike—its thoughts and ex- 
pressions appeal strongly to children—and the 
humour of Uncle Remus appeals to nearly 
every healthy child. I can’t help feeling that 
Mr. Stead failed to appreciate this aspect of 
Uncle Remus when he toned down the dialect of 
the Tar Baby story for his penny series, and it 
would be a good thing if he would cease to 
circulate his version and replace it by the 
story as Joel Chandler Harris wrote it. 

If teachers in infant schools could devote one 
afternoon in each week to reading aloud, re- 
citing nursery rhymes, or showing good pictures, 
it would interest the children, and give them 
a taste for the better side of literature. 

The same thing might be done occasionally 
in other schools, though the amount of work 
to be got through makes any addition to the 
time table difficult. Still, an occasional half- 
hour might be found. A few words from a 
teacher about a book, a poem, a picture, an 
author, or an artist, and illustrated by the read- 
ing of a few passages, will convey a better and 
more lasting impression than any other means 
available for influencing children. 

In the Carnegie Libraries at Pittsburg the 
children’s librarians, ladies specially trained for 
the work of supplying and directing the read- 
ing of children, conduct, during the winter 
months, what is called the “ Children’s Story 
Hour.” Every Friday afternoon stories are 
told at each library to groups of boys and girls 
over nine, and less frequently fairy tales are 
told to the younger children. 

I think that fairy tales still hold the chief 
place in the reading of children, and long may 
they continue to do so. The stories of Hans 
Andersen and of Grimm, The Arabian Nights, 
and the wealth of fairy-tale literature which has 
come to us from many sources, embodying the 
love of mankind for romance, is a healthy 
stimulus to the imagination of children. 

There are many collections of fairy stories 
besides the series edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
to which reference has already been made. Mr. 
Jacobs’s volumes—English Fairy Tales, Celtic 
Fairy Tales—and others published by D. N utt, 
are very much in favour. They are well printed 
and illustrated, and are of a handy size and 
thickness. Closely akin to this branch of child 
literature are Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass. These may now be had for 
sixpence each, though the two shilling edition is 
much to be preferred. I don’t think children 
appreciate sixpenny books, though they do care 
for penny ones—as Witness Mr. Stead’s series— 
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a seeming contradiction easily explained. The 
penny books they can buy for themselves. 
After saving sixpence, a child would not spend 
it in a book of the size and shape of the six- 
penny Alice. 

From fairy literature to the stories of Mrs. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Ewing, and Miss Alcott is but 


a step, and an excellent step, on the road to ~ 


forming a good taste in reading. The Adven- 
tures of Herr Baby, and Carrots, just a Little 
Boy—to name but two of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
capital child stories—are just the books to read 
to, or to be read by, young children. The same 
remark applies to most of Mrs. Ewing’s tales, 
the best known, perhaps, being Jackanapes 
and Siz to Sixteen. Miss Alcott comes a little 
later, and appeals more especially to girls, though 
some of her books are beloved by boys also. 

When the dividing line between boyhood 
and girlhood begins to appear, the girls will 
go on to Miss Everett-Green’s books, to Mrs. 
Emma Marshall, and other writers for girls who 
are beyond the scope of this paper. The boys 
will be drawn to the adventure stories of R. M. 
Ballantyne, a never-failing source of pleasure, 
to Tom Brown’s Schooldays, the adventure 
books of W. H. G. Kingston, and Captain 
Marryat’s Children of the New Forest, Masterman 
Ready, and Settlers in Canada. The further prog 
ress Will probably be through Treasure Island, 
Tom Sawyer, and Huck Finn, to the works of 
Henty and similar writers. 

There are, however some introductions to be 
made to boys and girls before they reach these 
stages in their reading. Chief amongst the 
writers to be brought to their notice 1 would 
place one—William Shakespeare—too often 
“taken as read” by young and old. I have 
tried reading some of the plays to boys of six 
and seven years of age, and getting them to 
read turn and turn about with me, the plays 
selected being As You Like It and parts of 
Henry IV. and Henry V. Those boys simply 
revelled in the humour, the dramatic power, 
the glamour of the greatest of England’s many 
great authors. This is a fact to be noted by all 
who desire to cultivate the reading of children. 
It is often said that children won’t read poetry. 
The people who say so have not tried in the 
right way to get the children interested. Per- 
haps they themselves lack appreciation of 
poetry. I have already mentioned Macaulay’s 
Lays. To this add the stirring ballads of our 
literature, whether in Bishop Percy’s Reliques 
of English Poetry, or in the later collections - 
Tennyson’s poem, “ The Revenge ;” and the 
Manx poems of T. E. Brown. If these do not 
attract a large number of children, then my 
experience has been of an exceptional kind. 

Children love to roam over old volumes of 


Punch, the Graphic, or Illustrated London News. 
I fancy that they are not attracted to the later 
volumes of the illustrated papers, containing 
process illustrations. There comes a stage in 
the reading of most boys and girls when the 
early volumes of Chambers’s Journal, the 
Leisure Hour, and a few other periodicals, are 
an unfailing source of delight. This love of 
roaming from book to book, in search of plea- 
sure and knowledge combined, is a thing to be 
encouraged. If every-elementary school had 
a few volumes of these and similar periodicals 
to lend to the children, where other books are 
scarce, much real good would be done. 
Children, especially boys, are fond of maps, 
on which they can trace a road they have 
travelled, and pick out objects they know. 
Beginning with the small bit of country around 
them, they soon try to find on maps the places 
they hear of or read about. I know boys who 
at six years of age loved to puzzle out the 
meanings of the symbols on the one-inch ord- 
nance map, and who thereby developed a keen 
desire for historical and geographical knowledge. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that children 
want to read only story books. Of course 
there are children and children, and it is no 
good to force them one way or the other. If 
the supply of books is varied, covering many 
subjects, with a good selection of stories, the 
child may be left to wander at will, while the 
efforts of parents and teachers are directed to 
widening the range of things which interest. 


— Pete 


THE BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON. 
BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED. 


Girl Comrades. By Ethel F. Heddle. Miss Heddle 
has done exceedingly well in this story of London life. 
The position of friendless girls in this great wilderness 
of houses is at the best difficult, and at the worst hor- 
rible. Miss Heddle sketches, with a vividness which 


is intense and satisfying, the gradual approach of the 


wolf to the door of some of the rooms in Marigold 
Mansions, where most of the girls who make up the 
story live. All of them are most real and perfectl 
distinct entities ; for Miss Heddle has the clever knac 
of making a reader realise, almost visualise, a char- 
acter by a few deft touches, even by a phrase—as 
when the two old ladies who come down in the world 
are referred to as the “Acid Drops.” The story 
proper concerns two young Scottish ladies whose 
roperty is lost to them by the disappearance of a will. 
hey come to London to earn a living. Eilidh edits 
the Delight, a ladies’ journal, and the description of her 
work conveys a fairly accurate idea of the inside of a 
big newspaper office. Her sister Morag joins the staff 
of “ maids” in the house of the man whom she sus- 
cts has done away with the will. His wife, Lady 
am, is a heartless butterfly of fashion, wholly seli- 
centred. ‘ Baby Boy,” a juvenile-looking editor with 
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£1,000 a year, is a genuinely bright little man, and we 
are glad to have met him. We can cordially recom- 
mend the book, not only as being really good, but also 
very clever. 

unyip Land ; or, Among the Blackfellows in 
New Guinea. By G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 


‘Gordon Browne. New edition. The fascinating tales 


by this author need no recommendation, as all youths 
are delighted when they have the pleasure of reading 
them. The book is full of exciting adventures, and con- 
cerns an Australian youth going to the savage land of 
New Guinea to find his father, who had been missing 
for three years. The latter was a well-known botanist, 
and had accepted a commission from an English florist 
to collect new plants for him, and in his quest he 
had made his last unfortunate trip to New Guinea. 
There are numerous startling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, which culminate in the rescue of the 

outh’s father, who had been kept a prisoner by the 

lacks. This is a grand prize, with six fine illustrations, 
and it will be gladly accepted by the recipient. It will 
make a splendid addition to the school library. 

The Last of the Peshwas. By M. Macmillan. 
Mr. Macmillan has taken India again as the scene of 
his latest story, the time being the period of the 
third Maratha war. The disappearance of John 
Hannay while out on a tiger-hunting expedition 
prompted the hero to leave his home in Scotland, 
join the army of the East India Company, and pro- 
ceed to India in search of him. True, the desire to 
secure the sister’s affections was as strong as the 
curiosity to discover the brother's fate. Once in 
India exciting incidents follow each other with be- 
wildering rapidity, culminating in the battle of Kirki 
and the rescue of Hannay from captivity. It is a 
healthy, interesting, and instructive story, and one 
which will be deservedly popular. 

A Girl of the Fortunate Isles. By Bessie Mar- 
chant. It is some time since we read a story by this 
author, but the favourable impression then made is 
deepened by the volume before us. As a girl’s book 
it is delightful, and evinces a great power of observing 
and delineating character. The scene is laid in New 
Zealand. Margaret Alford, when her step-brother dis- 
appeared with a large sum of money belonging to a 
bank, determined to repay it by her own exertions, 
not only to save her invalid mother the pain of dis- 
grace, but also from a sense of honest independence 
and pride which is wholly commendable. ow she 
worked on the farm, attended to the ferry, saved two 
little boys from drowning, discovered her brother, 
vindicated his character, and ultimately earned her 
proper reward, is told in a winning and sympathetic 
manner, which will procure the heroine hosts of girl 
friends. 

Roger the Bold. A Tale of the Conquest of 
Mexico. By Captain F. 8S. Brereton. There is no 
more interesting period for the romancer than the 
Tudor times, when bold mariners were pushing west 
and east into the unknown in search of fame and 
plunder—especially plunder. They were times when ad- 
ventures were bound to happen, and Captain Brereton 
has given us a tale as interesting as Westward Ho/ 
The hero joins an expedition to Tate in search of 
the hidden treasure of the city, is taken prisoner by 
the Mexicans, and by his undaunted opposition and 
fight changes his ré/e from that of sacrifice to the gods 
to that of chief of the Mexican forces, then actively 
engaged in fighting Cortes. Being an intrepid soldier 
and skilful general, he provides the Spaniards with 
more fighting than they desire; but the material at 
his command is powerless to save the city from vap- 
ture. However, hie did his duty “as a man is bound 
to do,” and ultimately escapes with sufficient treasure 
to restore the fallen fortunes of his family. This is 
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one of the best stories for boys we have seen, and 
Captain Brereton’s name promise: to be as well known 
as that of Henty. 

With Roberts toCandahar. A Tale of the Third 
Afghan War. By Captain F. 8S. Brereton. ‘‘ When 
you are with Bobs things are bound to happen,” a 
soldier once remarked confidently and _ truthfully. 
Alec Dennison was within two days of Cabul when 
the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s mission occurred. 
His father, being with the British, was presumably 
killed, and Alec was forced to fight his way through 
the Afghans with the news. The punitive expedition 
under Sir Frederick Roberts was instantly dispatched, 
and owing to his knowledge of the language, Dennison 
was attached to the staff as aide-de-camp and inter- 
preter. During the campaign he incurred the enmity 
of an Afghan chief, and narrowly escaped death at 
his hands ; but all’s well that ends well, and the hero 
not only came safely through the dangers which beset 
him, but comaeien in rescuing his father from the 
captivity in which he had been held. The tale is very 
instructive as well as interesting, and shows how the 
soldier had to rectify the mistakes made by the 
statesman. It is an ideal story for British boys. 

Among the Dark Mountains; or, Cast Away in 
Sumatra. By David Ker. Illustrated by Frances 
Ewan. ‘This is a glorious tale of adventures in the 
East Indies in the author's best style. It opens shortly 
before the great eruption of Krakatoa, and there are 
exciting incidents which ultimately end with the 
sudden cataclysm. The author states that all the 
adventures in the story are taken from life, and that 
most of them occurred to himself. The book re- 
presents fairly enough the state of Sumatra when the 
author and his wife visited it in the of the great 
eruption. There are six splendid illustrations, and 
it will be eagerly perused by the happy possessor. 

The Boy Hero of Erin: The Story of Cuchulainn 
and the Champions of the Red Branch of Ulster. 
Retold by Charles Squire. Illustrated by A. A. Dixon. 
There can be few boys nowadays who have never 
found themselves being stirred and thrilled by the 
stories of the heroes of the ancient world, and yet not 
many boys have even heard of the hero called Cuchu- 
lainn, who was certainly not less brave and was far 
more chivalrous than any Greek or Trojan. Though 
not quite a Briton, he was very nearly one, for the 
British islands were divided between two kindred 
races of the Celtic stock, and it was about the same 

riod that the British Caractacus was fighting the 

oman legions that the Gaelic hero Cachulainn was 
doing the wonderful deeds of which this book tells 
the story. There are four illustrations, and this book 
will form an interesting school prize. 

With Gordon at Khartum. By Eliza F. Pollard. 
Illustrated by Frances Ewan. A clergyman’s son 
makes the acquaintance of an Egyptian prince while 
at Oxford, and accompanies him to Egypt as his 
private secretary. We have the massacre at Alex- 
andria, and there is a full account of the Mahdi, who 
holds a prominent position in this story, and explains 
the cause of the war which ended so disastrously 
and spread such universal sorrow throughout the 
English race. The Mahdi and Charles Gordon stand 
side by side at this time—the fanatic possessed of such 
marvellous power that he could rouse a whole nation 
to do his mad will ; and the Christian hero and martyr, 
whose will was the will of God, who had no personal 
ambition, and whose watchword was “duty.” This 
is a book that will conduce to give youths a bigh aim 


’ in life, and we certainly strongly recommend it. 


Our Sister Maisie. By Rosa Mulholland. Maisie, 
a young girl of eighteen, who has been adopted by 
her godmother, Lady Junia, on hearing of the death 
of her stepmother, gives up her brilliant prospects to 
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devote herself to her stepbrothers and sisters. She 
has a small income derived from her property, an 
island off the west coast of Ireland. Here she decides 
to make a home for herself and the children, and they 
spend a very happy time, in spite of many hardships, 
which are cheerfully borne. After a time another 
claimant to the island appears, and they fear eviction ; 
but fortunately a friend. uys the island and presents 
it to Maisie. The tale ends happily with the marriages 
of Maisie and her sister Tan. e book is most attract- 


“Rocer THE Borp.” (Blackie and Son. 
ively bound and well illustrated, and will be read 
with interest by the elder girls, who will sympathise 
with the struggles of Maisie and her family. 

Across the Spanish Main. A Tale of the Sea in 

} the Days of Queen Bess. By Harry Collingwood. 

/ A story by this author needs no recommendation ; 
his books are always full of those exciting adventures 

which delight our young people. This one is no ex- 

ception. It tells of two friends, Roger and Harry, 
who sail for the Indies with Cavendish. They have 
hardly got accustomed to the sea before they exveri- 
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also exciting attacks on Spanish settlements. 


See p. 290.) 
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some Spanish frigates. During the engagement r 
becomes a prisoner, but escapes after securing valu- 
able papers which disclose the hiding-place of much 
treasure. Further adventures follow, which include 
the capture of a pirate vessel and many treasure ships ; 


ence their first sea fight, in which their ships <—e 


With Clive in India. ByG.A.Henty. To those 
who are looking for suitable books for the big boys 
we strongly recommend this new edition of one of 
Henty’s most popular works. As an 
instructive book on the history of the 
time it is most valuable, and it 
abounds in those vivid pictures of 
thrilling events which his readers have 
grown accustomed to look for in this 
works, » ullingo 

he Escape of the M ng: 
A Zoological Nightmare. By Gk 
Farrow, author of The Wallypug of 
Why, etc. With fifty-eight illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, R.I.  “ Girlie,” 
whose thoughts have been dwelling 
upon the arrival at the Zoo of the 
mysterious mullingong, has rather a 
lively dream one night, which is fairly 
enough described as a “ zoological 
nightmare.” The garden party given 
by the lion affords much scope for 
whimsical conceits, both to the author 
and artist, and these have been well 
expressed by both. The misfortune to 
the reader is that “Alice” will keep 
recurring to memory, but notwith- 
standing this the book will make its 
way among the younger and less criti- 
cal readers as a prime favourite. It 
is sumptuously produced, and will 
make a most acceptable gift. 

A Golden Age. By Ismay Thorn. 
A capital story this of four merry chil- 
dren and some others, The boyish 
mind delights in secrets and mysteries, 
and the society which the three boys 
Tre, Pol, and Pen establish, “ The 
Cornish Brotherhood,” is most amus- 
ing. The boys are good-tempered, and 
not too iuliievenn and the little girl, 
Clare, is a nice little thing. Her at- 
tempt to “help” the servant is funnily 
depicted. There is a pleasant tone 
underlying the story, which cannot 
fail to be enjoyed by the whole family 
circle. 

John Hawke's Fortune. By G. 
A. Henty.—A Little Adventurer. 
By Gregson Gow.—Cubie’s Adven- 
ture. By W. L. Rooper.—These are 
all well-told stories, of a handy size for 
little folks. The first deals with the 
adventures of a boy in the time of the 
Monmouth rebellion. Mr. Gow’s story 
tells how Tommy Treffit went to look 
for his father. The old dominie is well 
drawn. Most of the characters in Cubie’s Adventure 
are girls, but the story concerns the doings of a little 
blind boy. 

Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. By Caroline Austin. 
New Edition. Itis a pity that some of the more obvious 
faults in this book were not remedied before the new 
edition was prepared. The constant appearance of a 
set of tiresome shadows at the end of nearly every 
chapter gives a ludicrous turn to what is meant to be 
solemn and suggestive. The American humorist’s ad- 
vice, that peonle in doubt should engage an expeci- 
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enced moonist is to be commended in this case, for 
Miss Austin makes the crescent moon rise from the sea 
at sunset, and half a page later she makes it rise again 
on the same evening. The story concerns Mutiny days, 
and the life of genteel poverty which is led by a family 
whose fortune has temporarily forsaken their rooftree. 

Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 
Imagine the difficulties of a gray-haired bachelor in 
lodgings who has the care of three young children 
thrust upon him, and then try to picture what hap- 
pens when the children, good-tempered though they 
are, are put in charge of the bachelor’s old-maid sister, 
the very opposite of his kindly self, and you will have 
an idea of the gist of the story, which is pleasantly 
told. The eldest child, Linda, is a thoughtful, helpful 


girl. 

Olaf the Glorious. Mr. Robert Leighton, in this 
historical account of the Viking age, has produced a 
story which should prove a great favourite with the 
average boy. There is not a dull page in the book. 
The story opens with Olaf working as a bond slave. 
in this state he is found by his uncle, who takes him 
under his protection, and rears him at the court of 
King Valdemar of Russia. His adventures as a 
viking begin with his withdrawal from the court on 
the death of his uncle, and include visits to Britain, 
Denmark, and Norway. He finally claims his right- 
ful position as direct heir to the throne of Norway, and 
reigns for six years, during which time he converts his 

ople to Christianity. We can strongly recommend 
it as a suitable gift book for any healthy boy. 

Lords of the World. By Professor Church. This 
is a tale of the fall of Carthage and Corinth, and makes 
an admirable school story. The hero, a young Greek, 
has seen the barbarous destruction of his native town, 
and struggles manfully to resist the growth of the 
Roman power. Through a series of striking adven- 
tures he sees the fall of Carthage and Corinth, realises 
the powerful methods of the conquering race, and 
finally comes to the conclusion that no other people 
is so fitted to become lords of the world. If all history 
could be as pleasantly served up as in this case, there 
would be no further complaining of its being “ dry.” 
The boy who wishes to get well-balanced notions of 
what Rome and the Romans really stood for in these 
early days ought to have the opportunity of reading 
this book. 

Down the Snow Stairs. By Alice Corkran. The 
sub-title, From Good-night to Good-morning, indicates 
the character of this delightful book. As a story it is 
simple, original, and imaginative, and would easily 
suffice to establish the author's position as a writer 
of the highest rank. No child can fail to be interested 
in the unfolding of the story, and few can fail to gain 
great benefit from its teaching. It would seem im- 
— to make a more suitable selection for a gift 

ook than this charming volume. 

An Original Girl. By Ethel Heddle. This story 
should be appreciated by the older girls, as there is 
much interesting characterisation, with a stirring plot. 
Christabel, the heroine, is a very lovable character, 
and the story of her life, as al here, should give 
much pleasure to the average reader. Beginning as a 
typewriter in lowly circumstances, she, by chance, 
becomes acquainted with Lady Anne Prideaux, her 
grandmother, who has refused to acknowledge her 
daughter since her runaway match with an actor. 
Christabel and her father are now alone, and the 
varying fortunes of the girl and the old man provide 
much capital reading. There are a number of minor 
characters, all well drawn, and serving to heighten the 
interest of this very pleasant story. 

The Lost Explorers. A Tale of the Trackless 
Desert. By Alexander Macdonald, F.R.G.S. There 
is something in exploration irresistibly attractive to 
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the Anglo-Saxon, and, as Emerson rightly remarks, 
you have only to indicate a journey as utterly im- 
possible to ensure some one at once performing it 
to disprove your assertion. In the development of 
our empire there have been many difficult problems 
to solve, and none more difficult perhaps than the 
exploration of the great tract of Australia which bears 
the very suggestive title of the Never Never Land. 
Mr. Macdonald has laid the scene of his story in this 
inhospitable country. Two English lads are going to 
Australia, the El Dorado of youthful hopes. They 
become acquainted with Mackay, a colonist, and the 
only survivor of an expedition into the interior. 
Under his guidance they commence gold mining; and, 
having done particularly well, they take part in an ex- 
—_ organised by him to discover any traces of the 
ost party, and to punish the natives by whom they 
had been presumably annihilated. After experiencing 
all the dangers and discomforts inevitable in such a 
journey across the desert, they reach a range of hills, 
and to their surprise find most of the lost explorers 
still alive, but prisoners in the hands of the natives. 
The rescue and return journey bring the story to a 
close. The author is to be congratulated on having 
produced an excellent story. The descriptions are 
vivid, the incidents natural though exciting, and there 
is a general high moral tone throughout showing that 
manliness, courage, and determination are quite com- 

tible with a deep religious sense. The k may 

strongly recommended. 

The Fortunes of Philippa. By Angela Brazil. 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. This attractive 
story of school life offers a healthy, realistic, and natural 
fund of enjoyment to all school girls. It will un- 
doubtedly tend to inculcate the virtues of truth and 
honesty of purpose, together with the necessary 
attention to duty, which go to form true womanliness, 
The whole tone of the book is high, and particularly 
true to, life; the three illustrations are especially 
effective. The binding is excellent, and the whole 
forms a pretty gift or prize book. 

To Greenland and the Pole. By Gordon Stables. 
Dr. Stables is well known as a writer of books of 
thrilling adventure for boys, who, as a rule, take a 
healthy interest in Arctic exploration. The record 
recently made by Captain Peary will give an added 
zest to this excellent book. 

Condemned as a Nihilist. By G. A. Henty. 
Children take more interest in things political than 

own-up people think, and the internal troubles of 

ussia at the present time make a book on that sub- 
ject particularly interesting. Hence the new edition 
of Mr. Henty’s book is especially opportune. Though 
the scene is in Russia, the reader's interest is intensified 
by the fact that the hero is an Englishman who 
indulges in political plots, and in consequence goes 
through a long series of remarkable adventures. __ 

The Story of the Scarecrow. By Edith Kin 
Hall. Illustrated. This tale is supposed to be tol 
by a scarecrow, and tells of imaginary conversations 
with a rook, and the latter’s escape from death. 
Particulars are given of the rooks’ parliament, and 
the story ends with the happiness of the scarecrow 
and his friend the rook in the poppy field. Young 
children will find this book interesting, and those 
living in towns will get some ideas of country life. _ 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual, with its charming 
and beautiful frontispiece, “ Bringing home the Mistle- 
toe,” is among the best of this year’s annuals. It is 
full of stories and rhymes by such writers of distinc- 
tion as Herbert Strang, Clifton Bingham, Herbertson, 
Edith Carrington, etc., with pictures and designs by 
Gordon’ Browne, John Hassall, Hilda Cowham, etc. 
The print is large and clear, and very carefully printed. 
The language employed by the writers referred to is 
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exactly suited to the needs of children, and the pic- 
tures are humorous, bright, and prettily prin in 
the fullest colour. We cordially commend this annual 
to the notice of our readers. 

Among the numerous picture books issued for chil- 
dren M4 Messrs. Blackie and Son are Aladdin, or 
the Wonderful Lamp; Sindbad the Sailor; 
Road, Rail, and Sea. These are all prettil pic- 
tured in colour and black and white, and the letter- 
press is simple, large, and clear. 


CASSELL AND CO. 


Follow my Leader, or the Boys of Templeton. 
.By Talbot Baines Reed. A splendid story for all 
schoolboys who love to follow with interest their 
fellow-victims in the up-to-date schoel. The three 
heroes of this story are by no means behind their 
confréres in the usual mischief-seeking adventures, and 
our boys will assuredly welcome them very heartily 
as “hail, fellows, well met.” There are eight reall 
good coloured plates, and the book is splendidly bound. 


(Blackie and Son. 


“Tue Lost Expiorers.” 
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See p. 292.) 


Peril and Patriotism. True tales of heroic deeds 
and startling adventures. With an introduction by 
the Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. From 
cover to cover this volume is full of incidents of peril, 
patriotism, heroism, and disaster; and if we were 
asked to name a prize or gift-book for a boy or girl, 
this is the volume we should unhesitatingly recom- 


~mend. The lucky youngster who possesses a copy is 


not only likely to read it, but also to repeat the process 
over and over again; and even those of larger growth 
will find the pages full of interest and excitement. 
The illustrations are full of life and action, and the 
descriptive matter is throughout written in a racy 
and breathless style, so that it is impossible to find 
a dull page anywhere. The binding is excellent, and 
our advice is buy, beg, or borrow a od 

Monitor at Megson’s. By Robert Leighton. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. An intensely interest- 
ing tale of school life, concerning a master, a school- 


boy, and a secret, which originally appeared serially in 


Chums. In its present form it is quite a unique boys’ 
book. From first page to last young 
ple are sure to follow the story with 
reathless interest, the ‘secret’ un- 
derlying the whole forming the great 
attraction of the book. It is sure to 
become one of the greatest favourites 
amongst the numerous prize books 
for boys. The pictures aptly and 
vividly illustrate the text, and with 
its attractive binding it is sure to 
command a good sale. 

Percy Vere. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. With eight full-page illustra- 
tions by R. Lillie. We have set 
before us in this pretty prize book 
the character of a thoroughly brave, 
honest, and genuine English boy, sent 
back to England from Western Aus- 
tralia. His adventures en route, 
coupled with the charming personality 
of his little companion and playmate 
Maidie, are interesting in the extreme, 
and will, without doubt, form an ex- 
cellent and attractive addition to our 
boys’ library. The gay binding and 
the charming illustrations are alike 


good. 

Deerfoot in the Forest. Deer- 
foot on the Prairies. By Edward 
8. Ellis. These form two volumes of 
the “New Deerfoot Series,” each il- 
lustrated with eight engravings by J. 
Steeple Davis. We were afraid that 
we had taken a regretful farewell of 
the delightful “Shawanoe” in The 
Last War Trail; but we are glad to 
welcome him once more in these 
volumes, and trust that this will not 
be his final farewell. This graceful 
Indian youth, with his flowing black 
hair and pleasing features, not for- 
getting his powerful bow and quiver 
of arrows, is such a well-known hero 
in schoolboy fiction that any further 
adventures and daring deeds _per- 
formed by him must of necessity 
attract the absorbed interest of all 
our young folks from ten years up- 
wards. The bindings are excellent, 
and the two volumes are desirable 
acquisitions as prize books. 

tanhope and Elizabeth Forbes, 
By Mrs. Lionel Birch. The life and 
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work of two of our most earnest artists are here told 
in a most interesting manner by an appreciative weiter. 
Some of the passages are quite idylive, as indeed the 
descriptions of Newlyn and of other places that struck 
the artists’ fancy and influenced their work are bound 
to be. The volume is well got up, with forty repro- 
ductions of pictures, eight of which are beautifully 
printed in colours. 

A Popular Natural History. By H. Scherren, 
F.Z.8. This book is intended to fill a conspicuous 
gap in our literature. Between the purely scientific 
works on natural history, and those which are little 
more than picture books of animals, many of us want a 
book that shall give us an idea of the size and appear- 
ance of any animal we happen to read about, with a 
concise account of its home and habits. This need 
the book under notice meets in a very large degree. 
The coloured plates give us a good idea of the animal 
as such, while the other numerous illustrations reveal 
its habits in a very realistic manner. The letterpress 
keeps a judicious mean between a too scientific and 
a too popular treatment, with the result that the 
book is most readable. Many interesting facts and 
anecdotes concerning the creatures treated of add to 
the attraction of the work, and a carefully made 
index renders reference easy. We are sure that all 
classes of readers will welcome this volume. 

Chums. What a wonderful collection of delights 
for a boy we have here! There are eight serial stories 
of unflagging interest, and a whole army of shorter 
ones. Sports and pastimes are freely dealt with, in- 
cluding football, cricket, athletics, and the maki 
of useful and ornamental articles. The boy’s natu 
sense of humour is largely catered for, and many a 
hearty and healthy laugh will be evoked by the qui 
and drolleries with which the pages abound. The 
lucky boy who receives this large volume as a present 
will not want for amusement for many a long day. 

Short and Sweet contains interesting short stories, 
with attractive pictures and amusing rhymes for chil- 
dren. 

The “Little Folks” Series. By S. H. Hamer. 
We have before us three books by Mr. Hamer, all 
designed to appeal more particularly to the younger 
part of the family, The print is large and clear, the 
illustrations numerous, and the subject-matter adapted 
to the imagination and understanding of our younger 
friends. In the “ Little Folks"’ Animal Book the 
animals of everyday life are treated of, and a few as 
well of the best known foreign animals, as the lion, 
tiger, alligator, ete. Often the animal is allowed to 
tell his own tale, as when the sparrow interviews the 
hippopotamus; and we get some interesting pictures 
of how things probably look from the animal's point 
of view. ‘The incidents in the Book of Heroes and 
the Adventure Book are well selected and judiciously 
told, the author seeming to have a remarkable faculty 
both for choosing suitable subjects and fot clothing 
them in language which, though not too simple, is 
in almost every case well within the comprehension 
of the audience he is catering for. Any one of the 
volumes would make a handsome present for a young 
friend ; the three would cause an overflow of happi- 
ness, 

Bo-Peep. Short stories on various subjects, and 
amusing verses. Both prose and verse are admirably 
illustrated. 

Tiny Tots. A smaller book than the penating, 
and rather more advanced in difficulty. The stories 
and verses are well illustrated, but the book, as a 
whole, is not so attractive as Bo-Peep. 

. Little Folks. This is such an old favourite that 
when one has said it is as good as Little Folks always 
was one has said enough. But in case there are an} 
little people who have unfortunately grown up without 
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knowing Little Folks, we will add that there are for 
the older children serial stories by L. T. Meade, David 
Ker, and Myra Hamilton, and some delightful papers 
on “Little Folks in Shakespeare.” As for the young 
ones—well, the good things for them are too numerous 
to mention. 

The Little Folks’ Book of Wonders. Stories 
about animals, insects, fish, trees, and plants, with 
beautiful illustrations. There are also descriptions 
of wonderful buildings, and of the mids and the 
Sphinx. It is a book that children will delight in. 

The Little Folks’ Sunday Book. Simple Bible 
stories well told and excellently illustrated. The 


arrangement requires some explanation from the - 


author, who doubtless had reasons for putting 
Moses before Noah, and David before Rebekah. There 
is no explanatory foreword, and the present writer 
fails to see the reason in the arrangement. It would 
be well if the illustrations could come opposite the 
subject-matter, even if two pictures came together. 


(Cassell and Co. See p. 293.) 


The pictures will be a great delight to children of all 
ages. The book is a suitable one for mother, or nursery 
governess, or big sister to read to the little ones. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 


The Boys of Brierley Grange. By Fred 
Whishaw Although the somnambulist is no new 
figure in school stories, Mr. Whishaw has handled his 
theme with freshness and vigour, and has given us a 
picture of a schoolboy hero somewhat out of the com- 
mon. One of the schoolhouses is destroyed by fire, and 
it is only by the pluck and coolness of Rokeby that one 
of the youngsters is rescued from the burning building. 
This, of course, makes Rokeby a hero in the eyes of 
the whole school, to the intense disgust of his rival 
Baines, who forthwith endeavours to show that the 
idol is only clay. Events follow one another in quick 
succession—the cricket club funds are stolen, a gold 
watch disappears, and in every case Baines —— 
to produce incriminating evidence against Rokeby. 
How the mysteries are explained must be left to the 
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0 young reader to discover, for the secret is well kept, boldness to attempt to impart any romance into the y/ hs 
so that the interest never flags right up to the end of | more prosaic life of the day girl. Miss Baldwin has, 4 
the book. however, acquitted herself admirably, and given us a 
'Tention! By G. Manvillo Fenn. Why this par- very interesting book. Dora Cockburn’s mother has 
ticular word of command should be selected as the title Jost her fortune, but she is determined that her two ; 
of this tale is not very obvious, but there is not the ng shall have the advantage of a good education, so, ae iy 
J slightest doubt that the reader’s attention is arrested great self-sacrifice, she is able to send them to / 
F by the very first chapter, and remains at “’tention’’ Chelsea High School. Their school life is full of inci- 
to the end. Plunging straight into the story, we see dent, and will thoroughly interest the young reader ; , 
the English troops in the Peninsula falling back before but the chief charm of the book is the masterly way ¢, | 
a superior French force. While crossing a narrow pass the characters are drawn—Dora, proud, truthful, and 4) Hy) ns 
self-reliant, and Yvonne pretty, deli- Yr 
cate, and spoilt—while the two class 
Aes 


mistresses are so delightful that all 
parents will want to know the exact 
postal address of Chelsea High School. 

The Empire's Children. By John 
Finnemore. This is a volume of short ° 
stories, each one portraying the life of 
some little brother or sister beyond 
the seas. As a rule books that are 
written to instruct as well as amuse 
fail to do either; but the incidents of 
these stories are sufficiently exciting 
to arouse the interest, while the de- 
scriptions and local colour are so good 
that they cannot fail to assist the more 
serious study of geography. . 

Foray and Fight. By John Finne- 
more. Maurice Boyle, who is travelling 
in Macedonia, has just strolled down 
to the village to see a wedding ; but the 
joyful proceedings are interrupted by 
the arrival of a rude cart bearing 
wounded insurgents. ‘The wagon was 
a moving shambles. Its huge, solid 
wheels, its wooden bottom, the poste 
which formed the sides, one and all ran 
with gore.” From this point the gore 
runs in a continuous stream to the end 
of the book. The villagers sally forth 
to meet the approaching Turk. After 
a sanguinary encounter the peasants 
are victorious, only to find that a 
second body of Turks has reached the 
village from another direction, In 
utter despair they fire their homes and 
set out to reach Bulgaria; but their 
journey leaves a crimson streak across 
the country, and of the whole party 
that set out only three succeed in 
crossing the frontier. 

The Hill-Top Girl. By Mrs. L. 
T. Meade. This book cannot fail to 
charm, as well as prove an agreeable 
mentor to a young girl. The story of 
the friendship of Maggie Massereene 
and Jasmine Primrose, and how it was 
tested and purified by the severe 
régime of Howgate Manor, is told in 
Mrs. Meade’s most charming manner ; 
and the contemplation of these two 
“Tue Boys or Brrertey Grance.” (W. and R. Chambers. See p. 294.) bigh-spirited girls, who, when first 

weighed in the ‘balance were found 
“Punch,” a drummer-boy, is wounded, and falling wanting, but eventually came through the fire as 
over the ledge, would have been lost but for the gal- refined gold, will impress the young reader with the 
lantry of Penton Gray, a gentleman ranker, who falls importance of acquiring habits of self-control. 


out and assists his wounded comrade. In this way he Record Term. A School Story for Girls. By ' it ve} 

the two are separated from their regiment, and the Raymond Jacberns. With ten illustrations by Hilda i tae 

i i various adventures through which they pass before Cowham. This is a bright, wholesome, and cleverly + oom 

regaining it will be thoroughly enjoyed by the young conceived story of girl school life; each character in 2 oe 
readers. it is strongly delineated. The story will undoubtedly ae Af 

Dora: A High-School Girl. By May Baldwin. be followed from beginning to end with unabated Tone, 

writer of story books, but it requires considerable any young girl. The illustrations, which are decidedly ae 


a The boarding school affords unending material for the interest, and is sure to afford a fund of enjoyment to 
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out of tiv common, make the volume more attractive, 
and, together with a pretty binding, it forms an admir- 
able addition to our girls’ library. : 

Peg's Adventures in Paris. By May Baldwin. 
In this book we have the doings of a high-spirited 
and generous-minded girl, who is located in one of 
the most fashionable pensionnats in Paris. Of the 
defective training which allowed Peg to make her own 
will the spring of all her actions we need say nothing 
here. Given a girl of her stamp—and they are many 

the results here depicted follow quite naturally. 
The story of Peg’s doings takes hold of us as though 
we had known her in person. The characters are 
drawn with a clearness that bespeaks much chserva- 
tion on the part of the author, and the situations 
have refreshing originality. On the humorous side 
the encounter between Peg and her uncle would be 
hard to beat, and her determination to befriend the 
Russian refugee at all costs quite wins our hearts. 
Of the illustrations, it is sufficient to say that they 
are in Mr. Rainey’s best style ; while the general get-up 
of the book is such as to render it an acceptable prize 
or present. For elder girls who want relaxation we 
can cordially recommend this entertain- 
ing story. 

e Lost Treasure Cave. By 
Everett M‘Neil. The hunt for treasure 
supposed to have been hidden ages ago 
has always had a fascination for man- 
kind, and the quest here depicted will 
=e no exception to the rule The 
xeroes, Dick Orson and Harry Ashton, 
go west to take possession of a treasure, 
the hiding-place of which they had 
lighted on some months before. Their 
capture by and escape from the Indians 
who seek to bar their way makes a 
thrilling chapter, and we should like 
to have seen the Indians making their 
first acquaintance with fireworks. The 
life of a ranchman in the Far West 
is well painted, the description of the 
sport of steer-tying being so vivid that 
it seems to pass before our eyes. 
From the Fourth of July celebrations 
we are hurried to the canyon contain- 
ing the treasure. The contest between 
the desperadoes who would wrest the 
secret from our heroes, and the friends 
who try to rescue the latter, holds us 
in suspense till the very last; the des- 
perate determination of the would-be 
robbers being in keeping with what we 
know of the lawless state of the Far 
West years ago. The spirited illustra- 
tions add much to the attraction of the 
book, which will prove, we are sure, a 
prime favourite with all boys old enough 
to master the not difficult although 
flowing and elegant diction. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Story of the Year. Being 


the short Annual Report for 1905-6. 
This admirably-prepared and brightly- 
illustrated report of 160 pages enables 
one to take a rapid and comprehensive, 
yet instructive, survey of the many- 
sided work of the Church Missionary 
Society. The list of missionaries oc- 
cupies 25 pages, and a person would 
have a most considerable geographical 
knowledge who could “ place” one in 
five of the stations enumerated. 
Doctor Alec. By Irene H. Barnes 
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An interesting story of an enthusiastic group of chil- 
dren who formed themselves into a league of mission 
helpers. Alec, the hero of the tale, prompted by his 
sister Enid, after proving himself a fine-principled lad, 
blossoms out as a medical missionary, and goes to 
Persia. The book is nicely illustrated and bound, and 
will please the great army of young folk interested in 
missionary work. 


JAMES CLARKE AND CO. 
A Gamble with Life is another fine example of 


Silas Hocking’s power as a novel writer. the 
characters are cleverly chosen and portrayed. There 
seems nothing that can check the high ambitions of 
the young hero inventor, who refuses to entertain a 
single thought of failure, though he has pledged his 
life, should it be needed, to repay the capital borrowed 
to perfect his invention. He is, however, forestalled 
in his discovery, and prepares to sacrifice himself, 
though his life has been greatly influenced by the 
advent of an American girl whose life he had saved. 
By her intervention his fortunes are changed, and it 
is most interesting to see how the author shows his 
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hero and heroine passing safely through the various and some of the large coloured plates are so pretty 


difficulties to which they are pene. Mr. Hocking’s and humorous that they will be turned up again and “i i 

well-deserved popularity is not likely to wane so long again by the little ones who are fortunate enough to ‘i 
as he continues to supply such cleverly-woven stories possess the volume. Altogether there are upwards of ae 
of character and incident. two hundred illustrations, and the letterpress is clearly {Pein 
To every one seeking a good book for young chil- _ printed. She i i! 
dren, The Challenge, by the Rev. J. G. Stevenson, Animal Fun is from the same firm. This is full of mai! 
may be cordially recommended. Besides the title ictures of animals by the well-known humorists, Louis hee 
piece, there are about fifty other short stories. All Wain, Harry B. Neilson, Shepherd, and others. Its hig on 


are worthy of praise, for each conveys a simple moral _ funny pictorial cover is sufficient to delight a little one. e 
in a most pleasing manner. They are stories which : 3 7 
children love to hear over and over again, and never DEAN AND SON. y} 


fail to appreciate. The illustrations, eight in number, Messrs. Dean’s books are numerous and tempting jj! ys aes | | 
are beautifully drawn, and will no doubt increase the this year. Embossed coloured covers, many humor- ) 
attraction the book will have for the little ones. To ous coloured pages, accompanied by letterpress suited 
mothers also, who like to see their bairns listening in to the little ones, are features in Messrs. Dean's style 
rapt attention to stories read to them, this book may of production which will commend the books to 
with confidence be recommended. teachers when selecting presents at Christmas. This 
The Rosebud Annual, 1907, This delightful firm has a large list of every possible variety, but 
annual appears both in picture boards and cloth. It among this season’s Toys one must not forget specially 
is full of very amusing pictures, and many of them to note’ the new books in the well-known and de- 
are in colour. The short stories, poetry, etc., are all servedly popular Dipluma Series—namely, the Garden 
of the kind likely to give pleasure to young children, A B 6, g Cole’s Nursery Party, Red Riding 
Hood, and Dick Whittington. 
Again, the Imperial Series, consisting 
of Nursery Rhymes, A B CO, Jack 
and Jill, and Our Pets, are of excel- 
lent value. The Gold Medal Series in 
the books of Riddle Me Riddle Me 
Ree, and the Iron Horses of the 
World, are good examples of litho- 
raphic printing. Dot's Picture 
ook and David Brett's Picture 
Book are also very charmingly illus- 
trated. Two really excellent sixpenny 
—— have been added to the 
rett Series. They are the best we 
have seen, and the examples are quite 
easy to copy. Messrs. Dean’s list 
contains books of every price, and our 
readers should take an opportunity of 
examining the many pictorial toy-book 
novelties issued by this firm. In con- 
clusion, we must not omit to mention 
Dean’s greatest speciality, the Patent 
Rag Books. ese are issued from 
6d. to 6s., and are quite indestructible. 
The colours are fast, and the books 
washable. They are hygienic, and free 
from possibility of conveying infe«- 
tion. All the nursery subjects are 
dealt with, and the many books in 
this excellent series are of excep- 
tional value. 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 


Fairy Gold. A Collection of Old 
English Fairy Tales. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. This is one of the most inter- 
esting and charming collections of fairy 
lore which it has ever fallen to our lot 
to examine, speaking from the point of 
view of the book lover and the student 
of literature. We handed it to the 
critic on the hearth, filled with the 
glow of satisfaction at a piece of work 
well done, and were chilled to the bone 
with the following remarks: “ The 
book is unequal from the intended 
reader’s point of view. Red Riding 
Hood does not belong to the same 
sphere as the Adventures of the Green 

night and some of this rather sav- 
= folklore. Many of the pictures over 
w 


ch you gush were passed by in a 


“A GamBLe Lirz.” (James Clarke and Co See p. 296.) 
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kind of quiet disdain this morning by a boy who could 
not ‘ nebo out the figures,’ though many of the black- 
and-white drawings are really charming. The parent 
who buys the volume must select the readings for 
the various ages, and this is always a drawback.” 
Verbum sap. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE AND CO. 


The Rival Crusoes. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Dick Hargrave, the son of a farmer, arouses the ill- 
will of Lord Reginald Oswald, and runs away from 
home to join some smugglers. He is pressed as a 
ship's boy, and finds himself on the same vessel as his 
enemy. Being very much bullied he deserts, but is 
recaptured. Later on he is transferred to another boat 
under the command of Lord Reginald. The vessel is 
wrecked, and these two find themselves the only sur- 
vivors on a desert island. Lord Reginald vainly tries 
to exist without the help of the practical ship’s boy, 
who lives the life of a Crusoe in luxury, and manages 
to help his companion secretly. Lord Reginald is 
stricken with fever, and Dick nurses him so well that 
on his recovery roy J become fast friends. At length 
they are obliged to leave the island, and are picked up 
by the vessel on which they formerly served. Lord 
Reginald obtains a commission, rapid promotion comes 
to Dick, and everything ends happily. Just the book 
to delight our boys who love a of the sea; it is 
full of interest from beginning to end. 


(Griffith, Farran, Browne and Co.) 


Cross Purposes; or, The Deanes of Dean's 
Croft. By Emma Marshall. Stephen Beresford, the 
little nephew of the vicar of Dean’s Croft, 1s living at 
the vicarage, much liked by his cousin Patty and their 
little companions Molly Mountcastle and the twins at 
the Croft. There is a mystery concerning Stephen's 
father, but twice the vicar is visited by a gentle- 
man who seems to take a great interest in Stephen, 
leaves money for his education, and promises him a 
commission in the army when he is old enough. At 
the age of sixteen Stephen learns the secret of his 

rentage, and goes to live with his grandfather, Sir 
Stephen Beresford, at Heron’s Clyst. He takes part 
in the wars of 1815, and in saving the life ‘of Dacres 
Mountcastle is badly wounded. e is brought back 
to Heron’s Clyst, and his cousin Patty comes to help to 
nurse him. Patty thinks she is in love with Stephen, 
but bravely decides to sacrifice her feelings when 
she learns that she would cause trouble between 


Stephen and his grandfather. Molly )_suntcastle, 
in an effort to save Stephen from death, receives 
such injuries that she becomes a confirmed in- 


VERSES BY 
6LIFTON-BINGHAM 
PICTURED BY 
STANLEY- BERKELEY 
ano EUGENIE-RICHARDS 


(Dean and Son.) 


valid, and is obli to renounce the dearest wish 
of her heart, and Stephen marries Corisande, one of 
the twins. Patty settles happily as the lady of Dean’s 
Croft. This book will form a splendid gift for an 
older girl. The characters are well drawn, and the 
book full of interest. 

Among the Zulus. By Major-General A. W. 
Drayson, R.A. Katrine, the affianced wife of Hans 
Sterk, a famous Boer hunter, is, with her mother and 
sister, carried off by the Matabili Hans makes up 
a party to follow them, and effects their rescue. After 
leaving Katrine in safe hands, Hans, with other friends, 
emigrates to Natal. There he fights against the Zulus, 
and has many exciting adventures. One day, while 
out elephant hunting, he is captured and sent on 
board a slaver. Luckily this boat falls a prize to a 
British brig, and Hans is enabled to return to his 
friends. Then follows his marriage with Katrine, and 
they settle peaceably in Natal. This book has been 
written by: one who is intimately acquainted with the 
country and the people of when he writes. The 
descriptions of the scenery, the elephant hunts, the 
stirring accounts of the fights with the Matabili and 
other tribes, and the hunters’ tales, are all told with 
a charm which cannot fail to delight our boys and 
girls, who will cordially welcome this addition to their 
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libraries. The book contains an appendix giving the 
distinctive characteristics of the various tribes. 
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Michaelmas Daisy. By Sarah Doudney. A very 
prettily bound and well-printed edition of this book, 
which is sure to please our girls of thirteen to fifteen. 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. This well-got- 
up edition of an old favourite will, we are sure, be 
received with the greatest pleasure by any girl not 
yet fortunate enough to possess it. 

Boy Slave in Bokhara. By David Ker. This 
book, one of the most interesting by this author, is 
sure to find favour with any boy who has not read it. 
Changed Lots. By Frances Armstrong. The 


“One or Heroxs.” (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


complications in this story arise from the great like- 
ness which exists between twin sisters, one of whom 
is —— to have been drowned in infancy, but 
who had in reality been carried off by gypsies. One 
day this child, who was called Lil, comes to the gates 
of her old home, makes friends with her sister Dorothy, 
and changes clothes with her. Dorothy wanders out 
and is taken by the gypsies, who mistake her for Lil. 
The children both have fever directly after, and when 
they recover have only a confused idea of the past. 
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After six years of great hardship for Dorothy, she 
finds her way back to her home, is recognized by her 

rents, and all ends ae. Our little readers will 
ollow with the greatest interest the fortunes of Dorothy 
and Lil, and we can recommend this as a suitable 
gift book for girls of from ten to twelve. 

Sartor Resartus, and Heroes and Hero-Worship. 
These two works of the “‘sage of Chelsea” are now 
issued in the form of a beautifully bound volume of 
the Popular Library, at five shillings; and even if our 
school children are not old enough to enter into the 
philosophy set out, they will read and 
value the book later on. 

The Men of the Backwoods. 
By Ascott R. Hope. Truth is often 
stranger than fiction, and it is gener- 
ally quite as interesting. The stories 
told in this collection are true ones, 
and give a very vivid idea of the con- 
ditions under which the great struggle 
for supremacy between the white and 
the | men was carried on. Although 
there is a unity of purpose running 
through the book, yet each chapter 
has an interest of its own. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


One of Clive’s Heroes, By H. 
Strang. At the present time there is 
much lamentation anent the produc- 
tion of good books for boys. This, at 
least, is not justified from our review 
of the book before us, We have 
found it interesting, exciting, and edu- 
cative in a high degree, and these 
points should find favour with those 
in search of a gift book acceptable to 
big lads. Desmond Burke, the boy 
hero; Clive, the object of his hero- 
worship; and Diggle, the educated 
arch-schemer and villain of the piece, 
are immediately introduced to the 
reader; and as the whole subject 
matter chiefly surrounds the doings 
of this trio, the thread of the story 
is caught at once. Desmond is the 
son of a former captain in the 
East India Company’s service. Being 
badly treated C his elder brother 
—who is his guardian—he runs away 
under the tutelage of the renegade 
Diggle. Pretending to be ‘his friend, 
this man is in reality his greatest 
enemy. After a most adventurous 
voyage they arrive in India, where 
Desmond is treacherously sold to 
the prince of the Malabar pirates by 
his quondam friend Diggle. Event- 
ually he escapes, and is instrumental 
in the capture of Gheria, comes under 
the notice of Clive, assists in the 
battle of Plassey, and becomes a 
trusted officer of Clive. Of course, 
a love interest adds zest to the story, 
which is certainly a big success. Eight 
a illustrations and four maps add value to the 

kk. 


Britain's Sea Story. This handsome book con- 
tains the story of British heroism in voyagings and sea 
fights from Alfred's time to the battle of Trafalgar, 
with an introduction tracing the development of the 
structure of sailing ships from the earliest times. 
The work has been edited by E. E. Speight, B.A., 
F.R.G.S., and R. Morton Nance, and the illustrations 
are from paintings by the last named. Many of the 
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chapters are taken from old accounts of the various 
battles and voyagings; and the book forms a most 
interesting compilation, calculated to induce a taste 
for the sidelights of history. But we are afraid 
that boy readers will rail against the fate which 
has placed them in a century when brave bucca- 
neers and pillaging pirates are no longer employed 
on the high seas by the monarch of the realm. 
The extracts from Hakluyt are enough to make 
even a fifth form boy's mouth water. It is a capital 
book. 

The Boy's Life of Christ. By William Byron 
Forbush. e have read this book from cover to 
cover twice. It is exceedingly well done, but it was 
manifestly not an easy task. How many boys (or 
grown-ups either for that matter) have any clear idea 
of the order of the events in the earthly life of the 
Saviour? How many are content to say, “ Oh yes, 
we know all that’? Mr. Forbush introduces us to 
Jesus as a boy of twelve, the leader of his playmates, 
the soother of their troubles, and the willing helper 
of Joseph and Mary. — by step the story proceeds, 
until the culmination and climax on Calvary. Such, 
however, is Mr. Forbush’s skill that he 
makes each succeeding event appear 
to be the inevitable result of what has 
gone before. There is no hiatus, and 
the story is told with a loving devotion. 
It is difficult, of course, in a book of 
this sort to escape the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the divinity and human- 
ity of Christ; and, on the whole, one 
is impressed more with the human 
side of the Master than the divine. 
The theological argument is not one 
to be touched upon here, and Mr. 
Forbush has wisely avoided it, leavin 
his boy readers, and we hope girl 
readers too, to learn from the life of 
the hero of Nazareth the lessons of 
humility, of obedience, and of love 
which will be to them a never-ending 
joy and solace. The appearance of 
the book is worthy of the subject. 


T. C. AND E. C. JACK, 


The Story of Sir Francis Drake, 
by Mrs. Oliver Elton, and The Story 
of Lord Roberts, by E. F. Sellar, 
form two of the Children’s Heroes 
Series, edited by John Lang. The 
aim of these and the remaining thirteen 
volumes in the series is to bring the 
young mind into close touch with the 
leaders of men whose lives have been 
distinguished by great deeds. A 
library of this kind will undoubtedly 
furnish our young people with much 
useful and interesting knowledge. 
The two books are well printed and 
tincly illustrated, and the volumes are 
of a convenient size, with very at- 
tractive bindings. 

The Enchanted Land. Tales told 
again by Louey Chisholm. Fairy tales 
and carefully selected folklore are the 
natural food of imaginative child- 
hood, provided always that they are 
adequately presented. These tales 
of the “ Little People” and other 
occupants of the fairy land beloved of 
children are sweetly told, and most 
admirably illustrated by Katharine 
Cameron, who contributes thirty deli- 
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cate and delightful pictures in colour. The book is 
handsomely sendeeed in luxurious large type, and is 
as near perfection as anything out of fairy land can be. 
It is just the book for a Christmas gift, for even grown- 
ups are bound to fall under the bewitching spell of 
the authoress-editor, and believe all the stories to be 
quite true. 

The Golden Staircase. By Louey Chisholm. This 
is a companion volume to The E nted Land. In 
it the children are transported to the wonderful and 
romantic realms of poetry. By means of a couple of 
hundred poems, selected after becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the working of the child mind, the 
editor endeavours to lead boys and girls through the 
altogether delightful land of y- Her ultimate 
object is to guide them into those harvest fields of 
poetry in which they may wander at large; but 
primarily the book has been planned for their enjoy- 
ment by the way. Many copyright poems are in- 


cluded, and there is also a choice selection of carols, 
hymns, and sacred verse. Sixteen pictures in colour 
by M. Dibdin Spooner make the book even more 
attractive. It is worthily produced in large type, on 


“Jasper.” (Macmillan and Co. See p. 301.) 
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good paper, in a handsome cover, and is in every 
way to be commended. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


The Orange Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew 
. With eight coloured plates and numerous 
illustrations by R. J. Ford. is new addition to 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s polychromatic fairy book series 
will find as warm a welcome as its numerous pre- 
decessors, for it appeals to a public whose favourite 
demand is for “more.” The translators have wan- 
dered far afield to furnish this collection—Rhodesia, 
Uganda, the Punjab, Mashonaland, the West High- 
lands, France, Spain, Lapland, and other quarters 
being exploited, mainly for the delectation of our 
youth, and incidentally for the enlightenment of our 
amateurs of folk-lore. The result is a very delightful 
book, the value of which is distinctly enhanced by 
oo and boldly imaginative drawings of Mr. 
F 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Jasper. A Story for Children. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. With eight illustrations by Gastoudo Demain 
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Hammond. In this pretty volume the story is told 
of a gentle, thoughtfu little boy, who seems to spend 
most of his time in smoothing a small portion of life's 
troublous journey for his two young sisters, whose 
little fits of obstinacy and perversity call for the need 
of much consideration and patience. Our little hero 
- himself to be a veritable little peacemaker. 
idedly a book for small children. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. This 
favourite work appears in Messrs. Macmillan’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘ Cranford ” series. We look forward to a volume 
of this series annually, for we feel that they are among 
the most charming of book presents. The illustrations 
of this volume are by Hugh Thomson, and all are 
delicately and sweetly printed in light colour. The 
cover is full of gold stamped on the customary dark- 
green cloth. Teachers should make a point of specially 
asking for this volume, and when they handle it the 
will agree with us that it is a present of great wuth 
for an elder boy or girl. 


ANDREW MELROSE. 


The Book of the V.C. By A. L. Haydon. This 
splendid book gives an account of the institution of 


the Victoria Cross, and of numerous 
events in which it has been gained. 
The book is not a mere tabulated list 
of the whole five hundred and twenty- 
two winners of the V.C., but each 
chapter gives an outline of a cam- 
paign, with descriptive accounts of 
those brave deeds in it which have 
brought the coveted distinction to the 
doers. The narratives are, of course, 
true, and will not only interest the 
boys who read them, but will fill 
them with honest pride in their coun- 
trymen who have performed such 
valorous deeds. The book is beauti- 
fully bound, printed, and illustrated. 
The Book of Animals. B 
Horace G. Groser. This truly hand- 
some volume gives a very interesting 
account of the larger wild mammals. 
Many instructive points are brought 
in incidentally, such as protective 
coloration, and the habits of the ani- 
mals are well described. Numerous 
anecdotes impart additional interest 
to the descriptions, and the book is 
profusely illustrated with beautiful 
pictures, taken in many cases from 
hotographs of animals in the Zoo- 
ogical Gardens, London. Anything 
about animals always appeals to 
children, and this deli htful book will 
form a particularly woleeeae present. 
A Motherless Maid. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green. This is a most en- 
joyable story, with two strong love 
interests, which, in the end, run 
parallel to a happy and satisfactory 
conclusion. Phyllis, the motherless 
maid,” is a delightful creation, and 
although Mrs. Grundy would turn up 
the whites of her.eyes at some of her 
flamboyant behaviour, the ordinary 
reader will be glad to note the dee 
ening of her womanliness under the 
influence of the tender passion. The 
other characters are capitally drawn 
—Miss Everett -Green’s story - book 
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folks are never mere puppets—but 
one is inclined to regret the absolute 
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reality of the slang. May we suggest the inclusion of 
a glossary in the next edition ! 

A Girl of Dreams. By Lily Watson. There is 
a literary flavour about this book which is most 
attractive, and the descriptive portions are happily 
done. There is very little, if any, “ plot,” but the 
story is all the more interesting for that very reason. 
The stories which are best worth reading are usually 
those concerning the development of a character, and 
this is one of them. Rosemary Urquhart is an alto- 
gether delightful study. Brought up in the seclusion 
of a wild but lovely glen, she is transported to the 
worldly surroundings of a manufacturing town in 
which money is the ruling passion. Here she learns 
lessons of self-control, of submission, and finally of 
renunciation. The saintly old father is faithfully 
drawn, as, indeed, are all the men and women of 
Rosemary’s little world. St. Aubyn, the clever editor 
of the International Review, is a man worth meeting, 
for it was his appearance in the glen, and the strong 
interest which he took in the wonderful old library 
cared for by her father, that led to all events recounted 
in the story. We cordially commend the book. 


(Andrew Melrose.) 


NATIONAL DEPOSITORY. 


Love's Lesson. By Mary Bradford Whiting. 
Surely the disobedient girl in this little tale was suffi- 
ciently punished for her bad behaviour. Her little 
brother was lost and carried off by an organ-grinder, 
enduring some months of hardship in ndon, all 
because of her disobedience and _ untruthfulness. 
Happily the little boy is recovered, having learned 
the value of a loving home 

Beatrice Denstone. By Mary Neilsen. Beatrice 
is a high-spirited girl of the “Lady N ” type, 
having all the defects of her qualities. er cousin 
Ethel is her exact opposite, docile, meek, even unto 
the likeness of a sheep; but she improves before the 
story is done. Beatrice’s aunt and her French mis- 
tress are cleverly portrayed. It is a pleasant tale, 
but a wee bit slangy in places. 

vender. By Mary H. Debenham. This un- 
pretentious tale of a hundred years ago is well and 
sweetly told, and the pleasant fragrance of lavender 
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rests on all the characters. Miss Debenham shows 
in happy fashion the line of development of the mind 


(T. Nelson and Sons.) 


of a girl of fifteen, who has hitherto been allowed her 
own way—fretful, impatient, inconsiderate, peevish, 
and ill-tempered though she be. It is little Anstace, a 
vi girl, who effects the change in the rich girl’s 
life, ause she herself just “lives the Catechism.” 
We hardly know whether we like Anstace or her 
village friend, Clarissa Vere, the better, they are both 
so charming. But there is no doubt that every reader 
will become fast friends with Gregory Gainsford, and 
his quaint, cheery og He must certainly have 
been Mark Tapley’s uncle by marriage. 


T. NELSON AND SONS. 


It is probably unnecessary to speak in terms of 
commendation of Messrs. Nelson’s annual addition 
to the list of prize books, but we cannot refrain from © 
saying that their productions for the winter season 
of 1906 fully maintain and enhance their well-won 
reputation. Better value we think it impossible to give 
to the public. Their books—by well-known authors— 
are oll and tastefully bound, clearly printed on good 
paper, and are admirably adapted for their purpose. 

he Motor Book. This must be specially men- 
tioned as a quite up-to-date toy book for boys. The 


Dolly's ABC 


(T. Nelson and Sons.) 
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impression of speed and rush which goes so far towards 
attracting the present-day boy is admirably depicted 
and portrayed throughout in the excellent coloured 
pictures. The whole is a huge success, and caters 
well for the ever-developing and enlarging ideas of 
our young people. 

Dolly’s ABC. This toy book, with its brightly- 
coloured cover, forms one of a group of nine sixpenny 
picture books for the nursery, am is sure to ‘draw 
the wee ones’ thoughts from toys to the more instruct- 


“A Captive or Corsarrs 


ive enjoyments to be found in these admirable and 
beautifully coloured picture books. 

A Girl of the Eighteenth Century. By Eliza F. 
Pollard. This is undoubtedby one of the best histori- 
cal tales of the season. The background is the period 
immediately preceding the French Revolution, and the 
scene alternates between London and Paris. The 
heroine is Sophie Courtenay, the only child of a British 
— who, having been brought up in the lap of 
uxury, at last finds her vocation in art, combined 


with philanthropy. Her student days in Paris are 


(T. Nelson and Sons.) 
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well described, and she makes a personal friend of 
Madame Vigée Le Brun. There is a charming love 
story running through the tale, and the minor char- 
acters are drawn with care and discrimination. How 
the heroine learns the lessons of life, how her character 
is strengthened and ennobled, and how at last she is 
united to her brave and constant sailor lover we shall 
leave our readers to discover. 

A Captive of Corsairs. By John Finnemore. 
As the title indicates, this is a story of the piratical 

Turks and Moors, = ta depredations 
on the Mediterranean shores in the 
Middle Ages were a curse to the civi- 
lised nations abutting on that sea. 
The Half Moon, an English merchant 
ship of the period (1565) was return- 
ing from a successful trading voyage 
to Constantinople, when it was cap- 
tured by corsairs, and taken to Tunis. 
The survivors of the fight—among 
whom was Lance Stayner, a young 
English gentleman — were sold for 
slaves. ‘Lhe story now follows the 
adventures of Lance and his friends 
in making their escape and being 
=_ up by the galleys of the 

nights of St. John of Malta, who 
were instrumental in suppressing these 
cruel buccaneers. A graphic and 
spirited description of the siege of 
Malta by the Renton of the Turkish 
Sultan is given. In this long fight 
Lance and his cousin, a Knight of 
St. John, win great fame; and, after 
the power of the Sultan falls before 
the Christian cross, Lance and his 
friends return to England. A book 
of much merit. 

The Fen Robbers. By Tom 
Bevan. A good historical story of 
the time of Richard the Second. The 
opening chapters introduce us to two 
young Cambridge students, who de- 
termine to leave the —_ of philos- 
ophy and seek the fuller life of Lon- 
don. “Gloucester” John and Wat 
Fitz Hugh now enter upon a series 
of adventures which form subject 
matter for an interesting story. Wat 
gives warning to the caravan of a 
London merchant proceeding to 
Stourbridge Fair that Jasper the 
robber, with his band, awaits its 
coming. Wat and Adela, the mer- 
chant’s daughter, are captured by 
Sir Roger, knight of Holland 
Castle, himself a notorious robber 
by sea and land, whose stronghold 
is in the Fen district. “* Gloucester "’ 
John proceeds to London in com- 
pany with Will Longland, the clerk 
and poet. Now follow the efforts 
made by the London merchant to 
effect the release of Adela. Inciden- 
tally, much valuable information of the life of the 
period, and particularly of that of London, is given. 
Eventually the captives escape. Sir Roger and the 
Scottish pirates are ignominiously beaten, and all ends 
merrily to the tune of wedding bells. A capital story 
for big boys, and their sisters will not neglect it. 

A Heroine of France. By E. Everett-Green. 
The romantic incident in French history of Jeanne 
d’Are affords splendid material for an excellent story, 
and the authoress has availed herself of the theme in 
a most praiseworthy effort. The story is told by 
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Jean de Novelpont, a young knight, through whose 
agency Jeanne was brought to the notice of the 
Dauphin at Chinon. Realistically and graphically 
written, the chief incidents as recorded = history 
are faithfully linked and followed in an interesting 
manner. The court intrigues and jealousies of the 
influence of “ the Maid;” her absolute sincerity and 
trust in the guidance of the beatific vision and the 
voices; the singular way in which the ignorant as 
well as the knightly soldiers were won by her personal 
magnetism ; above all, her one desire 
that the honour and glory should be 
given to her Lord; and lastly, the 
cruel supineness and _ ingratitude 
which left her to bravely suffer an 
inglorious death, are all worked into 
a story which will prove attractive 
and beneficial. We most cordially 
commend the book as a fitting gift 
or iw for elder boys and girls. 
Sea Queen's 
Charles W. Whistler. A story set in 
the Saxon times of Athelstane, when 
Norse and Danish vikings commonly 
made incursions upon the shores of 
the British Isles. The sea queen 
was Gerda, granddaughter of Thor- 
wald, an old Norse king, who had 
sunk his own rights in preference 
for Harold, the reigning king. But 
the chief interest of the story lies 
in the character of the Jarl Mal- 
colm, whose house in northern Scot- 
land had been raided by Heidrick 
the Seafarer, a Norse viking. Mal- 
colm, with Bertric, the Saxon 
thane, and Dalfin, Irish prince of 
the northern O’Neills, escaping from 
the clutches of Heidrick, the 
funeral ship of Thorwald, and find 
that Gerda has also been placed on 
it by the machinations of Arnkel, her 
cousin, who is seeking to supplant 
her and take the sovereignty of her 
little kingdom. How she is restored 
by the efforts of the faithful trio with 
the assistance of Hakon, foster son 
of Athelstane, who conquers Norway, 
forms subject matter for a highly 
interesting historical story. 
Firelock and Steel. By Harold 
Avery. “ How Bob Gilroy redeemed 
his Character” might be a fittin 
sub-title. Bob, the village lad an 
ne’er-do-weel, son of a convict, is a 
capital character. His father gives 
him a little china ornament—* the 
crock Chinaman *’—telling him to 
guard it as his life, and the secret of 
this incident is maintained through- 
out. Bob enlists, and his friend— 
the scapegrace son of the village doc- 
tor—takes the shilling at the same 
time. The scene is now changed 
to the Peninsular War, where 
Bob, as a gallant rifleman of the 95th, performs 
ye gr of valour, and is the means of saving the 
ife of Captain Venning—son-in-law of Lady Emily, 
who had dubbed Bob as a coward in the beginning 
of the story—and also the life of his friend Frost. 
That terrible retreat of Sir John Moore is well told, 
and casually much useful information of the soldier's 
life, ete., is given. Bob eventually turns up at home, 
the mystery of the “crock Chinaman” is explained, 
and all ends happily. A capital story, which grips 
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the interest right through. A map would add to the 
value of the book. 

Play the Game. By Harold Avery. A very 
good story of public school life. There is nothin 
exciting beyond the striking account of the foot 
match between the rival schools. This, and the trouble 
caused by throwing Farmer Stubble’s gate into the 
river, form the raison d'etre of an interesting although 
somewhat thin story, without the usual amount of 
fagging and ragging. Greenwood, the school captain, 


“Pray tHe Games.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


is a good sample of a'sturdy British boy; as is Kingston 
of the more fiery tempered but popular boy, who 
sticks to his promise even when shame and stigma 
are the result. Then, as a set off, we have the three 
mean-spirited lads, who haven’t courage to own u 
to save the innocent from disgrace. Still, Englis 
grit and honour are inculcated throughout. 

The Magic Beads. By Harold Avery. This is 
a really sweet little story for young children. Mrs. 
Hazelton was unfortunately prevented from acoom- 
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panying her children—Max, the eldest, who had 
reached the mature age of thirteen, Evelyn, and 
Christine—on a country visit to Aunt Carry. When 
the children arrived, auntie had been called from 
home, so they determined to keep house for a few 
days till the arrival of their mother. How Max solved 
the cryptographic riddle of the magic beads and out- 
witted the burglars makes matter for an exceedingly 
interesting story. 

Doris yn. 


By R. O. Chester. At the age 
of eighteen, orphaned 


ris was claimed by her step- 
father, Mr. Rainford, a gentleman adventurer. Her 
father, an army captain, been killed in a colonial 
war, and her aatthes died shortly after her second 
marriage. On the journey to her stepfather’s home 
Doris spent a night with her whilom school friend, 
Amy Athelstan, at Athelstan Towers. Here she met 
Piers Athelstan, Amy’s brother ; and here also occurred 
the adventure which is the key to the story, and which 
gave occasion to prove the courage and high spirit of 


(Raphael Tuck and Sons.) 


Doris. She leaves her stepfather’s house to live with 
her great-uncles—the admiral and the major—two 
bachelor brothers. Although life became brighter for 
Doris, she was the subject of misrepresentation and 
intrigue before the happy consummation arrives. 
Piers Athelstan stands out as a type of a noble and 
chivalrous gentleman. The story is good and well 
—n and will prove of interest chiefly to grown-up 
girls, 

Uncle Remus; or, The Story of Mr. Fox and 
Brer Rabbit. By ‘Joel Chandler Harris. With 
twelve coloured plates by Harry Rowntree, and eighty- 
four pen-and-ink pictures by René Bull. This volume 


marks a startling and unique but pleasing departure 


e fascinating nigger talk of old 
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“uncle” is sure to hold the attention, not only of 
the young, but also the older folks—the perilous and 
intensely interesting adventures of his animal heroes 
calling for both admiration and sympathy. It is 
needless to refer to the excellent coloured prints, and 
the splendid reproductions of the admirable pen-and- 
ink sketches; these are familiar features of each 
year’s output of this firm. The paper and printin 

are alike excellent, and, together with a pretty oe 
attractive binding, make the whole an ideal gift book 


for a boy or girl. 

The Wonder Vo By Ruth Cobb. A most 
attractive and unique Septsotten, brimful of vivid 
imagination and invention, expressed in humorous 
and interesting | - Little Miss May’s dream 
voyage round the world, illustrated by twenty large 
coloured pictures, tells of most wonderful places and 
things. Her travels, of course, could not be carried 
out successfully except under the personal supervision 
of “a little man dressed like a stationmaster, onl 
that he had on his cap the words ‘Cook’s Tours.’” 
The bodk, as a whole, is excellent, and offers a fund 
of amusement and entertainment which will not be 
easily met with elsewhere. 

Chums. By John Hassall. The adventures of 
two youngsters in their pursuit of various kinds of 
sport and enjoyment are most attractively set out 
in these pages. Mr. Hassall’s well known peculiar 
and sympathetic insight into the interests which appeal 
mostly to our boys has enabled him to offer an ex- 
ceptional treat in the twenty-four bright and attractive 
po am prints which are almost perfect renderings 
of the spirit of the text. 

Sleeping Beauty. The old fascinating nursery 
tale revivified and offered to our young friends in a 
new and beautiful dress. 

Robinson Crusoe. This ever new and absorb- 
ing story of adventure, like the preceding volume, is 
filled with bright and attractive-coloured prints, well 
calculated to delight and enchant those who are 
sure to follow with breathless interest the various 
adventures of Robinson and his man Friday. 

Music from Fairyland. This volume, with its 
brightly-coloured cover, is best described as a choice 
sample of what can be done in the way of presenting 
the simple nursery rhymes in an attractive manner, 
illustrated both by coloured and plain pictures. As 
a book for young children, it is surely unequalled for 
price and quality; the black-and-white pictures are 
particularly pleasing. Altogether the book is one of 
the best we have ever seen. 

The Frog Prince. The Magic Mirror. The Holy 
Child. Bible Days.—These attractive books form 
four of the Sixpenny Board Books. Each is splendidly 
illustrated, containing two coloured pictures, and thirty- 
two pages of those ever delightful and entrancing 
stories that never fail to charm and interest our little 


ones. 

My Bible Picture Book. This volume, which 
contains short and well-written stories of Moses, 
Samson, Ruth, Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, and 
Daniel, together with ten admirable coloured pictures, 
forming a splendid background to the text, is well 
calculated to make many a Sunday afternoon enjoy- 
able to our little ones. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 
The Captain. Vol. XV. No better magazine 


exists for boys. In volume form it makes a splendid 
gift, and cannot fail to give the greatest possible 
pleasure to whomsoever may be the happy recipient 
of a copy. It is full of good healthy schoolboy fiction, 
and a large assortment of articles dealing with athletics, 
outdoor and indoor occupations. The contributions 
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“In tHe Must or THE Mountains,” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. See p. 307.) 


are by well-known authors, and the letterpress is 
beautifully illustrated throughout. Competitions and 
editorial notes are special features. he Captain 
volume is among the brightest and most useful of gift 
books. 

Fry's Magazine of Action and Outdoor Life. 
The fifth volume of this excellent magazine has just ap- 
peared. It is brimful of the most interesting matter, 
and profusely illustrated throughout. Boxing, cricket, 
cycling, football, golf, lawn tennis, motoring, rifle 
shooting, rowing, swimming, yachting—all come in 
for full treatment. There is also a good supply of 
excellent fiction by well-known authors, editorial talk, 
and a great variety of well-written articles relating 
to outdoor life. Will prove a most acceptable gift 
to a senior scholar. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


No boy can possibly read Bob Marchant’s Scholar- 
ship without thoroughly enjoying it. The book is 
full of incidents that at once appeal to all schoolboys. 
No doubt the account of Bob’s steady progress through 
school and college, by means of his uprightness and 
determination, will lead many boys to utilise their 
chances in life to secure for themselves as good an 
education as possible. The story is not wholly ¢on- 
fined to school life, for the author has enriched his 
work with a fine description of a boy’s home life among 
the working classes. It is no idle prophecy to say 
that this book will meet with appreciation among 
boys, for a lad to whom this volume was given for 
perusal, by way of trial, showed his satisfaction by 
commencing to read the book a second time as soon 
as he had read it once. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 


For upwards of a quarter of a century it has been 
our privilege to look over the specialities of this 
pat house, and year by year we have realized 
how Messrs. Tuck have striven to give to the world 
at this festive season the highest and best of original 
and beautiful productions in the way of Christmas 
and New Year Cards, Books, Calendars, etc. The 

uality of this year’s collection is in advance of any- 
thing hitherto accomplished, and the variety greater 
than ever. Over four thousand distinct designs in 
cards alone are published. 

Opening with one of the most charming artistic 
Christmas Card novelties ever shown, to wit, the 
dainty “ Art Portfolio,” followed by the no less novel 
“ Porcelain Panel” Folders, we pass to a splendid 
array of beauteous series, made up of the “ Golden 
East,” the “ Bric-a-Brac,” the “‘ Parchment Scroll,” 
the ‘“ Turner-Ruskin,” and the “ Broderie Anglaise ” 
Series; from these to the “Alabaster” Series, the 
“ Floral Clasp,” the “‘ Pokered Oak,” the “‘ Rag-Time,” 
the “ Poet’s Art Pendant,” the hand-painted “ Cellu- 
loid”’ Series, and many others, all of the highest 
artistic standard, and this in every range of price. 

Boxed Cards. The largely increased collection of 
these popular cards is once again characterised by 
beauty of execution combined with marvellous value. 

Calendars and Block Calendars. No less than 
four hundred of these ever welcome art ee are 
comprised in this year’s publications. phael House 
has never issued a more artistic collection, replete 
with innumerable novelties which will remain pleasant 
additions to the home for the coming year. Especially 
would we refer to a unique series whose beauty and 
artistic effect has never i oo equalled or approached 
—namely, the Art Portfolio Calendars (Patented), 
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Post Cards. Again does the exquisite “ Vilette ” 
Series—those veritable miniature paintings—lead in 
the marvellous new collection of post cards, to which 
over a thousand new sets in every range of subject 
have been added. 

F Among the large number of charming Toy Books 
i in Messrs. Tuck’s collection this year we must not 
| omit to mention Father Tuck’s Annual. This is an 


a series of designs in a portfolio frame through which 


old favourite, and well suited to the needs of young 
people. 

All productions bear the imprint of Raphael Tuck, 
and our many readers should note this when making 
purchases, 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO., LIMITED. 


The Walcott Twins. By Lucile Lovell. Ilus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. This is an American comedy 
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Trug.” (F. Warneand Co. See p. 308.) 


of two children who are sent from home on account 
of their mother’s illness, and who accidentally, and 
for fun, masquerade as the opposite in visiting their 
parents’ uncle and aunts, the boy dressing in his 
sister’s clothes, and the girl assuming to be her brother, 
The uncle will have the boy only to visit him, and 
the aunts will only have the girl; but unfortunately 
this is reversed owing to the children being dressed 
in each other’s clothes. The complications which 
arise are very amusing, and the girl’s adventures and 
scrapes with the general, who thinks 
his niece is his nephew, also the 
boy’s time with his aunts, cause 
numerous comical mistakes. How- 
ever, the lark has, after all, a pleas- 
ant termination. This is a book 
that will be a genuine treat to all 
boys and girls. 

Betty, the Scribe. By Lilian 
Turner. Illustrations by A. J. 
Johnson. We have here a charm- 
ing tale of a young authoress who 
has charge of her small brothers 
and sisters owing to her mother’s 
death. She is constantly called 
away from her writings to look after 
the children. This young writer 
eventually joins the staff of the 
Sydney Times, but she soon becomes 
a failure, and returns home. After- 
wards her novel is accepted, but 
she and her father are soon in 
pecuniary difficulties. The stor 
is connected with the grandfather's 
fortune left away from this family, 
but all seems to end happily. We 
can confidently recommend this 
novel to young people. 

In the Mist of the Mountains. 
By Ethel Turner. Llustrations by 
J. Macfarlane. The authoress of this 
book has been well known for many 
years for her delightful stories, and 
this tale, which we feel assured will 
be a favourite one, will add to her 
reputation. The scene is laid in 
Australia, and the book concerns 
the ways and doings of children, 
as well as the rise into fame of an 
author, and his love story. The 
book is well and clearly printed, 
and contains some fine illustrations. 

Young Pickles. By Stuart 
Wishing. Illustrated. Part of this 
book appeared in the Captain, and 
that is sufficient to show its merit. 
It is a school tale, with the regular 
exciting football match, fight, boat 
race, etc. This is a most delight- 
ful story, told in a manner which 
boys approve, and over which they 
grow enthusiastic. It will make a 
splendid prize, and the recipient 
will revel in the book. 

The Wonder Book. This 
annual keeps up its high standard 
of perfection. The beautiful coloured illustrations are, 
if possible, prettier than ever. The reading matter is 
varied, bright, and interesting; and we can imagine 
no more delightful book as a present for our little ones. 
It will be a source of joy for many a day. 


F. WARNE AND CO. 


pped by Pirates. By 8. Walkey. A book 
full enough of adventures on sea and land to gratify 
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the appetite of the most imaginative of boys. Anstis 
Chichester and his friends Lally Tollemache and Toby 
Fane, three hot-blooded young gallants, are captured 
by pirates, who are under the impression that Anstis 
holds the golden key to the treasure amassed by the 
pirate king's grandfather. Jocelyn, an elder brother 
of Anstis, fad become possessed of this secret of the 
treasure, and, with his two friends Carew and Meri- 
vale, had endeavoured to elude the pirates, and seek 
help from home to obtain it. This is the plot of the 
story, and for the thrilling adventures in its pursuit, 
the highly-wrought situations and copious fighting, we 
must refer the inquirer to the book itself. © author 
writes well, and makes us feel the rattle of the shrouds 
and the hiss of the storm. There are eighteen original 
illustrations, full-page, by Paul Hardy. 

The Second Form Master of St. Cyril's. By 
N. Escott-Inman. We have nothing but praise for 
this story, which is coherent, clever, and convincing. 
The author has managed to discover two really new 
ideas. One of them is the introduction of the cele- 
brated “* Dene Holes,” which are found in Essex and 
other parts of the country. Some of these subter- 
ranean windings extend to vast distances, and Mr. 
Escott-Inman favours us with some very creepy de- 
scriptions of the perils which beset the two unfortun- 
ates who lost their way underground. The position of 
a master whose brother has been imprisoned for 
forgery cannot be a pleasant one, especially when the 
bad boy in the school contrives to make the blame 
for a series of small robberies fall upon the master 
and his young brother, who is in one of the upper 
forms. We hope there was never quite so desperate 
a villain as young Clarence Studding, but a boy who 
would give ammonia to an elephant and cayenne 
pepper to monkeys deserves the bastinado. It is not 
our intention to reveal Mr. Escott-Inman’s plot, or 
the amazing adventures which follow the heroes ; but 
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we think his idea of the second form master’s wedding 
taking place in the old school chapel is very prettily 
conceived. It is a real boy’s book, well done in every 
way. The last page is marred by a bad spelling mistake. 
yal and e. By H. ott-Inman. There is 
something about this book which suggests Talbot Baines 
Reed, for it sses in a marked degree what so man 
books fer boys lack whic 
attaches to the steady development of character, whether 
in the sunshine of prosperity or the gloomy days of 
adversity. Alec Urmdon has many hard and bitter 
trials to go through, but the motto given to him by his 
irl cousin, “ Loyal and True,” helps him often when 
pressed. Alec’s foil is his own cousin Claud, a 
high-spirited, proud, impetuous youth, whose com- 
panion, Disher, leads him into many a scrape. The 
school life at Crandel is cleverly depicted, but we 
imagine the author has never played “ soccer,” for one 
of the goals scored in the school match was, according 
to the description, manifestly “ offside.” This, how- 
ever, is a very small fly in the amber, and we confidently 
recommend the book. It will give pleasure to grown- 
ups as well as to present-day boys. 

Clive of Clair College. By J. Harwood Panting. 
We do not think that any boy will find fault with this 
book. It is crammed with adventure and mystery, 
and whether all the events recorded are probable or 
not will not concern Brown minor or any other boy. 
A large portion of the story deals with the narrow 
escapes from capture of an “old boy” of Clair Col- 
lege who becomes involved in a murder charge; but 
the hero, Clive, is a high-spirited youth, who suffers 
much for the sake of his friend. Some of the char- 
acter sketches are a little crude, and the headmaster 
is a most short-sighted person. The artist responsible 
for the frontispiece has erred badly in his drawing of 
railway lines, and boys are sure to “ spot ”’ his blunder : 
but the other pictures are very good. 
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THE PARTING OF THE FAIRIES 


“Farry Gotp.” (J. M. Dent and Co. See p. 297.) 
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REPORT ON SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 


R. STRUTHERS’S second annual report on Sec- 
ondary Education in Scotland has just been issued, 
and it shows that an important stage in the develop- 
ment of Secondary Education has just been completed, 
and that we are about to enter upon another and, it is 
hoped, a higher and more fully-equipped phase. The 
foundations are being broadly laid, but there is still 
something that needs overhauling and improving in the 
superstructure, and to this task the Scotch Education 
Department is bending its attention and energies. 

The report points out that there were inspected last 
year one hundred and nine secondary (and preparatory) 
schools, of which there are thirty-two under the man- 
agement of School Boards, twenty-three endowed 
schools, and the remainder privately managed. To 
these schools there were allocated grants to the amount 
of £32,100 under the minute of April 27, 1899. On the 
rolls there was a grand total of 18,210, and an average 
attendance of 16,688, or 91°6 per cent. Of the former 
number there were no fewer than 9,556 who were over 
fourteen years of age. This number shows a very grati- 
fying desire on the part of many Scottish parents to give 
their children as good an education as possible. The 
fact that there has been no increase whatever during 
1906 in the number of these schools seems to indicate 
that the supply has reached the limits marked out for it 
by the demand. The endeavours of all those interested 
should, it is pointed out, be mainly directed towards the 
securing of greater efficiency in the particular schools 
with which they are mainly concerned, and also towards 
the prevention of overlapping and of consequent waste 
of effort. 

With regard to higher-grade schools, it is noted that 
their numbers continue to increase. The number to-day 
stands at 141, of which 127 are public schools, while 
14 are schools under voluntary management. Their 
geographical distribution is naturally regulated by con- 
sideration of population, but it may safely be said that 
there are now few districts of Scotland where a school 
of this type is not fairly within the reach of all pupils 
who have the capacity to profit by the kind of educa- 
tion given. Hitherto recognition has been freely ac- 
corded wherever the grounds of application have seemed 
prima facie reasonable. The time is rapidly approachin 
when actual performance will have to be conse looke 
into. In cases where promise has not been fulfilled re- 
cognition will be 

When the new regulations for the training of teachers 
are in full operation, the importance of the higher-grade 
schools ought to become more and more apparent. It 
will be to them that intending junior students will resort 
to undergo the course of instruction necessary for the 
intermediate certificate. For the most part the duty 
of — accepted junior students will devolve upon 
the secondary schools, this being a task for which man 
of these are already fully equipped. On the other hand, 
in localities where no secondary school is available, 
higher-grade schools will naturally develop their cur- 
ricula so as to fit themselves for recognition as junior 
student centres. The influence of the regulations will 
thus be widespread, and their beneficial effect may be 
expected to make itself felt in various ways. 

During the year under review it has been found possible 
to take another decided step in the direction of setting 
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the leaving certificate examination upon a footing tow- 
ards which tentative advance has long been proceed- 
ing. The regulations for the intermediate certificate have 
been entirely remodelled. Presentation at the written 
examination, and also at the practical examinations in 
science and in drawing, must now be simultaneous for 
all subjects of the approved curriculum, and it is intended 
that such presentation should be limited to the lower 
grade. The certificate, when awarded, therefore, testi- 
fies to the successful completion of a definite, well-bal- 
anced course of general education. Two further points 
are of great importance. In the first place, deficiency in 
one subject may, to a certain extent, be compensated 
for by excellence in another. In the second place, in 
estimating the final results, careful consideration is 
given to the school history of each candidate. The aid 
of the teacher is actively enlisted in determining the 
question of failure or success. 

In view of these changes, the examination just con- 
cluded was looked forward to with some amount of 
anxiety. It was felt to be in some degree an experi- 
ment. Events have completely justified the confidence 
of the Department. The teachers, as a body, have 


’ risen to the responsibility that was placed upon them. 


No candidate for the intermediate certificate was re- 
jected, and no candidate at all doubtful was accepted 
until his school mark in each subject had been care- 
fully scanned and collated with his written papers. The 
labour of going through the schedules was considerable. 
But it was materially lightened by the pleasure that 
was over and over again experienced when it was found 
possible to register simple acquiescence in the head- 
master’s reasoned verdict on the attainments of his 
scholars. Miscalculations, of course, were not un- 
known, but these are certain to disappear as the normal 
standard aimed at becomes better understood. There 
are evidently some teachers who find it hard to rid them- 
selves of the notion that presentation should be made 
on purely speculative principles. Cases which suggested 
a deliberate intention to mislead were fortunately very 
rare. It was only here and there that a school mark of 
seventy or eighty per cent. was put against the name of 
a pupil to whose written work the most generous of 
revisers could not give more than ten. Still, the very 
fact that such a discrepancy did occasionally occur ren- 
ders a warning opportune. Any repetition of the offence 
will entail the disqualification of the whole of the can- 
didates from the school with which the irregularity is 
associated. That is a severe measure. It would be 
adopted with great reluctance. But in the interests 
of the integrity of the examination, attempts of the 
nature indicated must be sternly repressed. 

Coming to actual results, we find that the total num- 
ber of intermediate certificates awarded under the new 
conditions is this year 1,750. In comparing this with 
the corresponding figure for last year, it must, of course, 
be borne in mind that hitherto no candidates have been 
presented for the intermediate certificate unless there 
was a reasonable belief that they were on the point 
of leaving school. Now, however, it is expected that all 
pupils who have reached the conclusion of the inter- 
mediate stage shall be presented for the certificate, 
irrespective of whether they are to remain at school or 
no. The intermediate certificate thus becomes the 
natural passport which secures admission to the various 
specialised courses whose institution has been sanctioned 
in previous years. Regarding these specialised courses 
there is not much new to remark. The number of 
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schools at which they are recognized remains the same, 
but there is a distinct increase in the number of candi- 
dates. Thirteen boys were presented for the technical 
certificate, and seven of these were successful in securing 
it. For the “special group” certificate seven candi- 
dates — and all except one made good their 
claim. The results in connection with the commercial 
certificate were much less satisfactory. Of eleven 
candidates, drawn from three schools, no fewer than 
ten failed to satisfy the conditions proposed by the 
managers and approved by the Department. It is clear 
that the whole question of commercial education has 
been as yet but imperfectly threshed out by those 
most deeply 

The report has some strictures on the teaching of 
history. It points out that the questions set in history 
at the leaving certificate examination were this year 
purposely made to cover a somewhat wider sweep of 
ground than has been usual in the past. Candidates 
were given an opportunity of displaying their familiarity 
with outstanding events of Scottish history, and also of 
showing how far they were acquainted with the leading 
incidents and the general drift of some of the great 
movements that have made Europe what we find it 
to-day. These questions have brought out in clear relief 
a very significant result. History, as studied in Scottish 
schools, is practically English history from 1066 to 1815. 
Within these limits there is sound teaching of the facts, 
and some appreciation of the picturesque side of the 
past; although, in the higher grade, one might not un- 
reasonably look for greater power of generalisation and 
of realising causal connection, and for a more genuine 
interest in the economic and constitutional aspects of 
the subject. The Convention of Royal Burghs recently 
drew the attention of the Department to the prevalence 
of unsatisfactory notions regarding the history of Scot- 
land, and suggested that it was in the schools, or rather 
in the school books, that the root of the evil was to be 
found. The matter was in due course brought under 
the notice of H.M. Inspectors, who were instructed to 
institute careful inquiry. As a result we have already 
received several useful reports. The general trend of 
these is to confirm the evidence of the written papers, 
and to show that the whole question merits the thought- 
ful consideration of managers. In the circumstances it 
may not be amiss to point out where the real solution 
lies. What is wanted—and wanted elsewhere than in 
Scotland—is that the history of our country should be 
studied, not from an English or a Scottish or an Irish, 
but from a truly British, point of view. The pupils 
should be taught to have regard to the development of 
the islands as a whole. This is the essential. Over and 
above, however, for Scottish children, such work should 
be supplemented by some more detailed information 
about Scotland, and for the older pupils the lines might 
well broaden out gradually into a general view of the 
great movements of European, if not of universal, 
history. 

According to the unanimous testimony of the visiting 
inspectors, there is no subject which has made greater 
progress of recent years than French. It gains in popu- 
farity every day. Nor is this matter for surprise. The 
study is attractive and educative in itself, and is at the 
same time closely connected with the social and political 
tendencies of the moment. The outlook fer the future 
is therefore bright. The standard of qualification among 


the teachers is steadily rising, and there has been a 
genuine stirring of the waters in regard to method. 
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Much, however, has still to be achieved. Some of the 
teachers, for instance, are not sufficiently familiar with 
spoken French to make a right use of oral composition ; 
and there are others who, though possessed of consider- 
able fluency, lack the training that a discipline in exact 
scholarship alone can give. Again, the newer ideas have 
hardly had time to bear full fruit. In some cases it is 
impossible to apply them properly, owing to the un- 
wieldy size of the classes. 

One regrets to find that in a large number of schools— 
perhaps, indeed, in the majority—German stands on a 
somewhat precarious and uncertain footing. In almost. 
all cases the number of pupils studying the language is 
small, and too often the time devoted to it is inadequate. 
The Department repeats the hope it expressed last 
year, to the effect that this eclipse is only temporary. 
A great many of the teachers are well qualified, both 
by university study and by residence abroad, to handle 
the subject effectively. In some of the smaller school, 
however, part of the work has had to be relegated to 
instructors who can hardly be regarded as thoroughly 
competent, and who are often unable to make successful 
use of the more modern methods of teaching. It is un- 
fortunate that the pupils who suffer most in this respect 
are beginners. The laying of a sound foundation is of 
capital importance. Here, as in French, oral methods 
are making decided headway. It is, however, but too 
clear that the principles essential to their successful 
application have not yet been thoroughly assimilated. 
Oral drill is not systematic enough, or else it passes to 
the opposite extreme and becomes stereotyped within 
the limits of a few stock questions and answers. And 
there should be more repetition. Pronunciation touches 
a fairly high level in some schools, but it is not yet 
grappled with on scientific principles, as it ought to be 
at the very outset. The new sounds cannot all be 
learned by imitation alone, and teachers would find that 
in German, as in all other languages, even the most 
elementary knowledge of phonetics could be turned to 
excellent account. As is only natural where the time 
is unduly limited, the range of continuous reading over- 
taken is seldom sufficiently wide. 


PROVINCIAL COMMITTEES FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


NEW DIRECTORS OF STUDIES. 


|= various committees appointed for the training 
of teachers are getting under way, and already 
one or two of them have got the important position of 
director of studies filled up. Edinburgh Committee have 
appointed Mr. John King, M.A., B.Sc., headmaster of 
Boroughmuir Higher-Grade School, Edinburgh. In him 
they will find one who is intimately acquainted with the 
various types of schools, and who will, on that account, 
be able to discharge the duties most efficiently. Mr. 
King was trained at the Edinburgh Church of Scot- 
land Training College, which he entered in 1876. After 
completing the usual period of training, he was appointed 
assistant teacher in Greenhills Public School, Fauld- 
house, and two years later became headmaster of 
Benhar School. 
After holding the latter appointment for about a year 


_and a half, he resolved to qualify himself for the higher 


work of the profession, and returned to Edinburgh for a 
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Clough’s 
Correspondence College, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oldest and most Successful Correspondence College. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


DECEMBER 1I907—APRIL 1908. 


*.* Clough’s Preliminary Certificate Class provides the best possible preparation for this im- 
portant Examination. To secure admission, early application is necessary. The December 
1907—April 1908 Class will commence work on 3rd January next. 


VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR SPECIALLY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS. 


For Remarkable Successes of Clough’s Scholarship Students in recent years see Prospectus. 
A Copy of the New Preliminary Certificate Syllabus will be sent free on application. 


CERTIFICATE, DECEMBER 1907. 


Intending Students are advised to commence without delay. 


CERTIFICATE, DECEMBER I908. 


This Class will commence on 9th January next. 


*,.* A Copy of the Certificate Syllabus for December 1908, recently issued by the Board of 
Education, will be sent free on application. 


Certificate, July 1903, 99 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
Certificate, July 1904, 110 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 
Certificate, July 1905, 196 Clough’s Students were placed in the FIRST CLASS. 


Certificate, July 1906, 276 Clough’s Students GAINED DISTINCTION 


IN 390 SECTIONS. 


*,.* Such remarkable results prove the excellence of the Tuition provided. No other class can 
show anything approaching this record of Success. 


For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH'S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 
MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, Etc.) write to— 


The SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Joun Kine, M.A. 


university training. In addition to the usual arts 
classes, he attended the honours classes in mathematics 
and natural philosophy, and was successful in gaining 
four medals. His next appointment was as senior 
master in the mathematical department of George 
Watson’s College for Boys, Edinburgh, a position which 
he held for eight years. 

He was, after this experience in secondary work, 
elected headmaster of the new school at South Morning- 
side, Edinburgh; and on the opening of Bruntsfield School 
in 1895 he was chosen as its first headmaster. When 
the Edinburgh School Board resolved on extending its 
higher-grade work, he was appointed, in 1904, to the head- 
mastership of Boroughmuir Higher-Grade School, which 
had been specially designed to meet the requirements of 
a pupil-teacher institute and of a central school for 
higher-grade pupils. 

is experience, therefore, in the various grades of 
schools should be of great value at the beginning of this 
important work; and it is expected that in Edinburgh 
the new regulations will at least have a very good chance 
of being made completely successful. 

St. Andrews has appointed Mr. James Malloch, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Scot.), to the post of director of studies of the 
Dundee Training Centre under the Provincial Committee 
for the Training of Teachers. Mr. Malloch has held 
the positions of lecturer on education at University Col- 
lege, Dundee, and director of studies at the Dundee 
Centre to the St. Andrews Local Committee, for seven 
years. 
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He began his career as a pupil teacher in Brown 
Street Public School, Dundee, where he served the 
regulation period of five years. On completing his ap- 
prenticeship he entered, in 1878, Moray House Training 
College. He continued his course by attending classes at 
Edinburgh University. In 1880 he was appointed assist- 
ant master of Keptie Public School, Arbroath. On 
leaving this appointment he returned to the Edinburgh 
University to complete the course necessary for the 
degree of M.A. 

In April 1884 Mr. Malloch was appointed English 
master in Hamilton Academy, and in October of the 
same year became one of the assistants in George Watson's 
College for Boys, Edinburgh. From there he returned 
to his native place as second master of the Harris 
Academy. In 1888 he became headmaster of the school 
in which he had been trained as a pupil teacher, and in 
1889 received his appointment as headmaster of one of 
the largest schools in Dundee—Blackness Public School. 

From this he was appointed as director of studies and 
lecturer on education in connection with the Dundee 
Local Committee. His experience in the various types 
of schools pre-eminently fits him for the work of director 
of studies, and it is a matter of great satisfaction to the 
teaching profession that these two appointments have 
been given to teachers. When will the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department do the same to the inspectorate ? 


Mr. James M.A, 
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SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
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THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


32nd Thousand. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES 
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By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. 
Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of 
Two Schoolboys. With Illustrations. 
Play Hours and Half-Holidays. Illustrated 
»y COLEMAN. 
Scenes in Fairyland. Illustrated. 
The Last of the Giant-Killers, Illustrated. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated. 
Sense and Sensibility. Illustrated. 
Emma, Illustrated 


By L. N. BADENOCH. 
Romance of the Insect World. Illustrated. 


By Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 
The Ingoldsby Legends. Illustrated. 


By EDWARD BERTZ. 
The French Prisoners. Illustrated. 


By Sir W. BESANT. 
Life of Cook. Illustrated. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 
Life of Wolfe, Illustrated. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND. 
Curiosities of Natural History. 4 vols. 


By Sir W. BUTLER. 
Life of Gordon. With Portrait. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
The Last of the Mohicans. Illustrated. 
The Deerslayer. Illustrated. 
The Pathfinder. Illustrated. 
The Pioneers, Illustrated. 
The Prairie. Illustrated. 


By JULIAN CORBETT. 
Life of Drake. With Portrait. 
For God and Gold. Illustrated. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 
Olive. Tlustrated by G. Bowgrs. 
The Head of the Family. Illustrated. 
Agatha’s Husband. Illustrated. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 


By DANIEL DEFOR. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sliver Twist, Illustrated. 

Christmas Books, Illustrated. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. Illustrated. 
Barnaby Rudge. Illustrated. 
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MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY FROM THE 
HE GREEKS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


Tilustrated. 


For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 5th dition Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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AMILY. With numerous Illustrations. 


MAGMILLAN’S HALF-GROWN PRIZE LIBRARY. 
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By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Popular Tales. Illustrated. 
Lazy Lawrence,and other Stories, Illustrated. 


By J. H. FABRE, 

Life; Souvenirs of a Naturalist. 
By VIOLET G. FINNY. 

Revolt of the Young MacCormacks., illustrated. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER. 
Tales of the Birds. Illustrated. 
A Year with the Birds, Illustrated. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 
The Brown Ambassador. 


By Rev. B. GILLIATT. 
God Save King Alfred. Illustrated. 


By J. GILMORE. 
Storm Warriors. Illustrated. 


By GEORGE HOOPER. 
Life of Wellington. With Portrait. 


By Prof. H. A. HOWB. 
A Study of ‘a Sky. Illustrated. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. 
Life of Livingstone. With Portrait. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. Illustrated. 

By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
The new Pupil. Illustrated. 
Three Ss. Illustrated. 

By A. and B. KEARY. 

Heroes of Asgard, Illustrated by Hvarp, 


By WARDLAW KENNEDY. 
Beasts: Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets, Illus. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Westward Ho! Illustrated by ©. E. Brock. 
Hereward the Wake. Illustrated. 

The Heroes, Illustrated. 

The Water Babies. !llustrated. 

Madam How and Lady Why. Illustrated, 
Glaucus. Illustrated. 

At Last. Illustrated. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 

Tales of Old Travel. Illustrated. 
By J. K. LAUGHTON, 

Life of Nelson. With Portrait. 


By 8S. LOVER. 
Handy Andy. Illustrated. 


By Captein MARRYAT. 
Poor Jack. Illustrated. 
Masterman Ready. Illustrated. 
Newton Forster. Illustrated. 
Pirate and Three Cutters. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 
Peter Simple. Illustrated. 
Midshipman Easy. Illustrated. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. I!lustrat d, 


By 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
The Adventures of Francois. Illustrated. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Carrots. Illustrated by Wavrer Cranr. 
The Tapestry Room. Illustrated. 
A Christmas Child, Ilustrated. 
The Cuckoo Clock, Illustrated. 
Grandmother Dear. Illustrated. 
Us. Ilustrated. 
The Adventures of Herr Baby. Illustrated. 
Tell Me a Iustrati d. 
Little Miss Peg Illustrated. 
Christmas Tree- d, ‘lustrated. 
By J. MORIER. 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan, Illustrated. 
By MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
Tales of the Spanish Main, llustrated. 
By H. BE. NORTON. 
The Book of Courtesy. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Agnes Hopetoun. Illustrated. 
By ©. W. OC. OMAN. 
Life of Warwick. Illustrated. 
By Major GAMBIER PARRY. 
The Story of Dick, Illustrated. 


By ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 
In the Lion’s Mouth. Illustrated. 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
Kenilworth. Illustrated. 
The Talisman, Illustrated. 
Count Robert of Paris. Illustrated. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


e History of Henry Esmond. Illustrated. 
Fair. Illustrated. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
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The Lances of Lynwood. Illustrated. 
The Prince and the Page. Illustrated. 
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COURSE OF LESSONS IN DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE AND HYGIENE. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


Step IL Preparation—The nervous system is a 
difficult subject for a child to grasp, so too much atten- 
tion must not be given to details of structure, the object 
of the lesson being rather to give a clear idea of how 
the movements of the body are controlled and directed 
by the nervous system. In order to do this, the body 
with its various organs might be compared to an army 
in an enemy’s country, constantly on the watch for 
dangers, and ever ready to distinguish friends from foes. 
Now an army, although composed of different units, is 
controlled by one man, who has at his disposal a well- 
equipped intelligence department that will give accu- 
rate information of all that is taking place; and from 
this knowledge the general is able to direct the move- 
ments of the various sections of his army. There is, 
however, a certain amount of routine work that does 
not require to be brought directly under the notice of 
the chief, but can be carried out by his subordinates. 
Now we shall find that our bodies are organised on pre- 
cisely the same plan: we have a brain which rules and 

overns the body, and an intelligence department, in the 
a of nerves, which keeps the brain informed of what 
is taking place around us; and on the strength of this 
information the brain directs the movements of the 
body. We shall find, too, that there are many move- 
ments which do not call for any special consideration on 
the part of the brain, but are directed from other parts 
of the nervous system. 

Step II. Presentation.—The nervous system con- 
sists of four parts—the brain, the spinal cord, the nerves, 
and the sympathetic ganglia. At one time the brain 
was looked upon as the root of the system, the spinal 
cord as the trunk, and the nerves as the branches ; but 
when we compare the human system with that of the 
Jower animals we see that just the reverse is the case, 
and that the sympathetic ganglia are really the be- 
ginning, and the brain the latest and most highly de- 
veloped part, of the system. 

The brain of a human being is larger than that of 
any other animal except the elephant, and marks his 
superiority over all other creatures. It is composed 
of two kinds of matter: one is a soft, pulpy material of 
a grayish colour; while the other, which is white, is 
firmer and more dense. These two are not mixed in- 
discriminately, but always occupy the same relative 
positions. The brain consists of three distinct parts— 
the cerebrum, or brain proper; the cerebellum, or little 
brain ; and the medulla oblongata. 

The cerebrum, which occupies almost the whole of 
the arch of the skull, is divided by a longitudinal fissure 
into two lobes or hemispheres, while a number of 
smaller fissures on the exterior give it a convoluted 
appearance. It is protected by the thick bone of the 
skull, and is contained in a strong membrane, called the 
dura mater, inside which is a much finer one, the pia 
mater ; between these two there is a slight space, which 
is filled with liquid. The cerebrum is the seat of the 
reason, and is the part of the brain that controls all the 
voluntary movements and actions: if the cerebrum is 
injured, such involuntary movements as breathing, etc., 
would still continue ; or if an external irritant is applied 
to any part of the body, the muscles will contract, but 
no voluntary action can take place, 


The cerebellum, or little brain, lies beneath the hinder 
part of the cerebrum. If this is injured, the person is 
unable to preserve his balance ; for it is this part of the 
brain which gives a sense of harmony and combination 
to the limbs, and enables us unconsciously to keep our 
balance when walking or running. 

The medulla oblongata forms a bulb at the base of 
the brain at the point where it is joined by the spinal 
cord. This is the part of the brain that controls the 
movements that are necessary for life, such as breathing; 
etc., the action of the blood-vessels and of most of the 
organs of secretion. 

The spinal cord runs from the medulla oblongata 
almost to the bottom of the backbone, giving off 
at various points thirty-one pairs of nerves. By means 
of the spinal cord the muscles of those parts which are 
reached by these nerves will respond to external irrita- 
tion: thus if, by an accident, a man breaks his back 
and injures the spinal cord, all parts of the body sup- 
plied by nerves coming from below the injury will be 
paralysed, and no effort of will can make them move. 
If, however, the soles of the feet are tickled, although 
nothing would be felt by the man, he would kick out 
convulsively. 

The nerves consist of fine filaments of a transparent, 
glassy appearance, and these are the “telegraph wires ” 
that carry the messages to and from the brain and the 
spinal cord. If one of the nerves we have already men- 
tioned is traced to the point at which it starts from, the 
spinal cord, it will be found to have two roots, one issuing 
from the front part of the cord and one from the back. 
These two roots have very different functions: the hinder 
root is the one that gives rise to sensations, while the front 
root causes the muscles to contract; hence the former 
is called a sensory root, and the latter the motor root. 

The sympathetic system consists of a double chain of 
nervous ganglia lying on both sides of the spinal column. 
The sympathetic nerves assist in controlling the action 
of the heart and the viscera. 

Step III. Association—If a piece of hot iron is 
accidentally touched by the finger, the muscles of the 
arm contract involuntarily and draw the hand away. 
Although this is done almost instantaneously, yet two 
messages have to be sent before the finger can be with- 
drawn: the nerve carries a message through its sensory 
root to the spinal cord that something is hurting the 
finger, then the cord sends back a message through the 
motor root that the finger must be removed. This 
movement is brought about by the spinal cord without 
calling on the cerebrum to think about it, and is there- 
fore called a reflex action. This corresponds to the 
ordinary routine work in the army, of which we have 
spoken, that is carried out by the subcrdinates, but is 
still under the control of the general, and is liable to 
alteration by him at any time. So the brain is able 
to control most of the reflex actions, for if we make up 
our mind to do so we can place our finger on the hot 
iron, and keep it there in spite of the pain; but this is 
voluntary action. 

The law of association. There are movements which are 

rformed by what may be termed artificial reflex action, 

or although we now perform them without employing 
the will, there was a time when the performance re- 
uired a considerable effort on the part of the brain. 

ake a child just learning to write, and see how he has 
to think out the shape of each letter, and by a distinct 
effort of will move his fingers in the required direction ; 
but after a few years the child forms those same letters 
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WHEN WE FIND 


that, out of every TEN critics who express a definite opinion, NINE state explicitly that 


Herbert Strang 


is “the best living writer for boys” and ‘‘the successor to Henty,"’ parents and etiasiaiastess We 
may feel the same degree of confidence in Mr. Strang’s books that they have been accustomed to feel 1 


in those of the late Mr. Henty. 
This is not a mere literary opinion, due to Mr. Strang’s undoubted charm of style; it is also the 


opinion of the Leading Educational Journals, which necessarily have regard to the formative and 


informative qualities of Mr. Strang’s work, its high tone, and its general suitability to young readers. 


The Teacher says: ‘‘The 
mantle of the late Mr. Henty 
has fallen upon the author 
of this brilliant and fascin- 
ating tale. Boys revel in 
his wonderful plots, rejoice 
in his racy and vivid descrip- 
tions, and are delighted by 
his bright and humorous 
dialogue.” 

The Educational News 
says: ‘*Mr, Strang has 
improved upon his somewhat 
didactic prototype.” 


The Practical Teacher 
says: ‘‘To say that Mr. 
Strang is filling any one’s 
place is to do him much less 
than justice. He gives, it is 
true, the romantic adven- 
tures that we usually expect 
to find in a ‘ book for boys ;’ 
but, in addition to this, he 
has a power of developing 
plot, and of characterization, 
that is all his own.” 


The Journal of Education 
says: ‘‘Mr. Strang’s former 
books have led us to expect 
great things from his pen. 
They are thoroughly healthy 
in tone, full of stirring ad- 
ventures, and in each case 
linked to history in a manner 
that is never oppressive, and 
adds considerably to the in- 
terest of the story.” 


The Educational Times 

says: ‘*.....Far better than 
Henty.....written with much 
more narrative and literary 
capacity.” 
The University Correspond- 
ent says: ‘Mr. Herbert 
Strang is indubitably the 
lampadophoros of the Henty 
legend.” 

The Teacher's Ald says: 
{Mr. Strang’s publishers] 
fortunate in having 
found a successor to the late 
Mr. Henty.” 
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HERBERT STRANG'’S NEW STORIES. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I. 
ONE OF CLIVE’S HEROES. A Story of the Fight for India. 68. Warmly commended by the Headmaster of Harrow. 
SAMBA. A Story of the Rubber Slaves of the Congo. &s. The first work of fiction in which the cause of the hapless Congo 
native is championed 
JACK HARDY; or, A Hundred Years Ago. 28, 6d. A rattling, bustling story of the time of Napoleon’s contemplated 


£100 PRIZE STORIES. 


The “Bookman” this year offered Prizes of £100 each for the Best Stories for Girls and Boys. Out 
of the numerous manuscripts submitted, the judges were unanimous in selecting the following as far at wt 
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and away above the rest in narrative power and literary merit. ile Mea 
THE STORY-BOOK GIRLS. FOR THE ADMIRAL. Ri 
CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE, WILLIAM J. MARX. a 
For years past boys have been well catered for, but there This i : a4 ae 
. ‘ . s is a dashing story of adventure and fighting in the ven 
of the for girls. In France of Admiral Coligny. The struggles of the Huguenots 
pages; and the author not only knows the history of this 
is of absor ing interest, the characters are drawn with a firm of his hero with a vigour which will hold boy readers spell- LER? 
touch, and with great sympathy and charm. 
Illustrated. 6s. Illustrated. 6s. 
TWO BOOKS OF REAL ADVENTURES. Ae Mf 
By E. E. Speight, F.R.G.S., and R. Morton Nance. 5s. each. ih ; 
BRITAIN’S SEA STORY. Being the Story of British Heroism in Vo ovaging and Sea Fights from Alfred’s Time to the Battle ae 
of Trafalgar. No book on naval adventure and exploration of equal value has ever been issued. me os 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MERCHANT VENTURERS. Stories of the Men who laid the Foundations of England's i> ae 
Commerce, told from Hakluyt and Purchas. 
*,* Write to the Publishers for their Illustrated List of Books for Boys and Girls. . ik } 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C. ah 
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without once giving any thought to their shape, Actions 
of this kind are due to association—that is to say, if 
two or more actions are performed, either simultaneously 
or in rapid succession, several times, then the voluntary 
performance of one of these will lead to the others with- 
out further effort of the will. 

Step IV. Formulation.—The nervous system con- 
sists of four parts :— 

1. The brain, which is subdivided into :— 

(a) The cerebrum—the centre of all sensation ; 
controls all voluntary movements. 

(b) The cerebellum—preserves the balance. 

(c) The medulla oblongata—controls the vital 
organs. 

2. The spinal cord controls many of the movements 
of the limbs, but feels no sensations. 

3. The nerves are transparent filaments; they may 
be motor or sensory. 

4. The sympathetic system helps to contro] the heart 
and the viscera. 

Actions may be either voluntary or reflex. 

If several actions are repeatedly performed together, 
the voluntary performance of one leads to the in- 
voluntary performance of the others. 

Step V. Application —There is a very common 
saying that “ practice makes perfect,” and these lessons 
on the nervous system have helped us to understand 
why this is so; for we have seen that every time the 
brain receives @ message and gives an order to the 
muscles, some slight impression is left behind, and a 
series of these impressions will cause the same actions 
to be performed quite unconsciously. In this way we 
acquire certain “ habits,” which may be either good or 
bad, as the case may be ; and when the impression that 
gives rise to a “habit” is firmly made on the brain, 
it is exceedingly difficult to remove. For this reason 
young people cannot be too careful in all they see, hear, 
or do, avoiding all that will produce a bad impression, 
and striving to lay the foundations of good habits. This 
may be difficult at first, but ultimately it becomes quite 
easy and natural. 

We have seen, too, that most of the reflex actions can 
be controlled by the will, and there are certain cases 
in which great efforts should be made to establish this 
supremacy. Never give way to passion, laziness, love 
of pleasure, or excitement, but strive to obtain perfect 
self-control. 

The nervous system requires careful. treatment just 
as much as the other parts of the body do. Fresh air 


and good food are absolutely essential to its well-being, ° 


and so is mental exercise. This exercise, however, 
must not be carried on for very long periods, as the 
system requires a good deal of rest. The rest may be 
of two kinds—(1) change of occupation, by which a 
different part of the brain is exercised ; (2) sleep, when 
the circulation undergoes a certain amount of change, less 
blood is carried to the brain, and the whole system is 
rested. Children of from ten to fourteen years of age 
require ten hours’ sleep, if the work of the brain is to be 
carried on properly ; and in order to obtain the greatest 
benefit from this sleep, they should go to bed early and 
not keep late hours. 

There are two terrible foes to a healthy brain that 
must receive a special word of warning—namely, 
alcohol and tobacco. “ Experiments have demon- 
strated that even a small quantity of alcohol, either 
immediately or after a short time, prevents perfect 
mental action, and interferes with the functions of the 
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cells and tissues of the body, oe self-control by 
producing progressive paralysis of the judgment of the 
will.’ Tobacco contains a substance called nicotine, 
which is a deadly poison. When smoked it has the 
effect of benumbing the nervous system and producing 
a dreamy sensation, which is the worst possible“ thing 
for a growing boy, who, above all things, should_keep 
his senses keen and his brain active. 


P< te 


ORIGINAL NATURE-STUDY 
RECITATIONS FOR INFANTS. 


THE FAIRIES’ GLOVES. 


1. 
en pretty foxgloves in a wood 
In sheltered corner grew ; 
All white as milk, and soft as silk, 
And washed with early dew. 
2. 
Their stalks were long, and on them: hung 
The clustering bells of white ; 
But children gay, on a summer day, 
Passed by those flowers so bright. 


In shadiest nook of all they grew, 
Uncared for and unknown ; 

They felt so sad, as the children glad 
Left the drooping blooms alone. 


4. 
A crowd of fairies blithe and gay, 
Having a summer ball, 
Went through the wood to see if they could 
Find robes to suit them all. 


5. 

The sturdy foxgloves looked their best, 
And turned towards the light ; 

Said the fairies, “ You, for our gloves will do, 
To wear at the ball to-night,” 


6. 
So all had gloves from the foxgloves tall, 
The fairy-queen as well; 
No more sighed they, but all were gay 
And happy in that dell. 
Mercy Briertey, L.L.A. 


A Swiss Scnoot Macazinz.—There may be other school maga- 
zines which have a larger circulation, calculated arithmetically, 
but there must be few which enjoy a wider circulation, considered 
geographically, than L’ Etoile, which is the official organ, so to 
speak, of the girls’ school at the Chalet Boa Vista, Lausanne. 
on Russia westward to America its readers and its contrib- 
utors, former pupils most of them, are scattered over’ more 
degrees of iongitude than one cares to guess at; while the high 
quality of the contents, judging by the numbers now before us 
(August and September, 1906), indicates that the literary stand- 
ard of the school is worthy of a widespread area of support. 
We have personal memories of Boa Vista—memories of the 
most pleasant type — alike of the magnificent view of Swiss 
lake and mountain which it commands, and of the still more 
striking width of literary culture and educational outlook of its 
directors. The physical and the spiritual atmosphere were in 
singular accord ; but the school was then in embryo, compara- 
tively speaking, while L’ Etoile had not yet appeared above the 
horizon. Now that its rays have become visible, though it be 
yet far from its zenith altitude, it gives much promise of brilliancy 
and of usefulness to the ever-widening circle of those who look 
back to the Chalet Boa Vista as one of the educational centres 
whence they have received enlightenment. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & Cos PRIZE BOOKS 


Note.—Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. will be pleased to send free on application a full list of Prize Books, 
at all prices from Sixpence to One Guinea. 


Fairy Gold. 
A new Volume of old English Fairy Tales, Selected and Edited by 
ERNEST RHYS. With many Illustrations in Colour and Line by 
Hersert Cove. Large crown 8vo, net. 

Dent’s Christmas Treasury. i 
Edited by EDWARD HUTTON. Drawings in Line and Colour by 
R. Annine Barun, the Broruers Ropinsoy, C. E. Brock, CHADBURN, 
etc. Ina handsomely designed cover, 5s. net. 

Robinson Crusoe. 
Illustrated in Colour and Line by J. Ayton SymineTon. gs. net. 


Una and the Red Cross Knight: Stories from the 
Faerie Queen. 
By N. G. ROYDE-SMITH. With many Illustrations in Line and 
Frontispiece in Colour by T. H. Ropinson. gs. net. 
Stories of King Arthur and the Round Table (Retold 
from Malory). 
By BEATRICE CLAY. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page 
and 50 Black-and-White Illustrations by Dora Curtis. Large 
crown 8vo, §s. net. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
With 100 Illustrations and Coloured Cover by the Brotuers 
Rosinson (Srd Edition), Large crown 8vo, gs. net. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


With 100 Illustrations and Coloured Cover by R. Ansine BELL 
2nd Edition). Large crown 8vo, gs. net. 


A Little Book of Courtesies. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. With numerous Illustrations and 
Decorations by Cuar.es Rosixson, Demy lén:0, 28, 6d. net. 


The Piccaninny Books. 
Written and Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
Three volumes, Price 1s. 6d. net per volume. 
BOUNCING BABES. FANCIFUL FOWLS. 
PECULIAR PIGGIES. 


The Wise Book. 


By GITHA SOWERBY. With numerous Coloured Ulustrations by 
ILLICENT SOWERBY, 18, net. 


Stories from Shakespeare for Children. 

By ALICE SPENCER HOFFMAN. In _ pocketable volumes, 
Beautifully Ilustrated. Cloth, 1s. net. Leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
Twelve Volumes Now Ready. 

Copiously Illustrated by Waurer Crane, Dora Curtis, ARTHUR 
RackuaM, R. Annine T. H. Rosinson, etc. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “In any list of books for the young, room 
should be found for the admirable ‘ Stories from Shakespeare.’ ” 


Everyman’s Library. 
Cloth, 1s. net. Leather, as, net. 


Contains, among the 155 volumes already issued, a large number 
very suitable as prizes, including the ‘Everyman Shakespeare,” 
complete in 3 volumes, each with glossary. 


Please write for Dent’s Prize List and Educational Catalogues, and also for a copy of Dent’s XMAS LIST ia Colours, 
with a Specimen Coloured Plate, post free from 


J. M. DENT ®& CO., 5 Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Griffith, Farran, Browne, & Co.'s 
& GIFT BOOKS 


For all Ages by Many Authors. 


—— PRIZE 


FIVE SHILLING 
Popular Series. 


THREE -AND -SIXPENNY 
Adventure Books. 


TWO SHILLING 
Century Prize Series. 


A Series of 33 titles, including works 
by Carty.e, Dickens, Deron, 
TON, EMMA MARSHALL, etc. Beautifully 
bound with gilt edges and illustrated. 


A Series of 42 titles for Boys and Girls 
by Krinaston, Henty, Emma Mar- 
SHALL, Fenn, Wuisaaw, and others. 
Large crown 8vo, with gilt tops and 
new illustrations. 


A New Series of 36 titles for Boys 
and Girls by Krxestoy, Kinosey, 
Dickens, ANNE Beate, Emma Mar- 
SHALL, and others. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, illustrated. 


Similar Series at 2/6, 1/6, and I/-. 


Colour Books at all prices from 5/- to Id. 


Full Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, & Co., Ltd., 35 Bow Street, London, W.C. 
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Hi Our Modern 
4] Language Section 


FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES. 
1. All translations should be posted not later than Decem- 
r 8, 1906, and addressed :— Prize Eprror, Office of the 
oe Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, 
.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which ap- 
pears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 
3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. _ Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication, 
. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


A Prize of Half a Guinea is offsred for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 


Il y a dans l’aspect et le bruit de l'eau un charme indé- 
finissable; il est des gens qui se prétendent serievx, parce 
quils font leurs sottises d'un air refrogné et avec des habits 
yi certaines couleurs; qui se prétendent exclusivement 
yraves, parce que leurs enfantillages ne font rire que les 
autres. Ces gens regardent comme un signe d'idictisme de 
regarder couler l'eau ; j'avoue ici que c'est une occupation a 
laquelle je trouve un attrait singulier et une de celles aux- 
quelles je me livre avec le plus d’ardeur. L’eau qui roule, 
c'est A Ja fois un tableau et une musique qui fait couler en 
méme temps de ma cervelle comme un ruisseau limpide et 
murmurant de douces pens¢es, de charmantes réveries, de 
mélancoliques souvenirs. I] y a moins de gens qu'on ne le 
croit généralement qui regardent couler l'eau. Tel passe une 
heure accoudé sur le parapet d’un pont, qui contemple un 
pécheur a la ligne, ou ~ chevaux qui halent un batean, ou 
des blanchisseuses qui chantent. Mais étre couché, enfoncé 
dans la grande herbe en fleurs, sous des saules au feuillage 
bleuftre, suivre de l’ceil une rividre ou un ruisseau, regarder 
les joncs qu'elle fait ployer, et les herbes qu'elle entraine, les 
vertes demoiselles qui s’arrétent sur les fleurs roses du jonc 
fleuri, ou sur les petites anémones blanches qui fleurissent 
sur un large tapis de verdure, verdure qui semble les cheveux 
verts de quelque néréide, et ne voir que cela; écouter le fréle- 
ment de a. ailes de gaze et le murmure de |’eau contre les 
rives,et le bruit d’une bouffée de vent dans les feuilles du saule, 
et n’entendre que cela, et oublier toute autre chose, et se sentir 
le coeur rempli d'une joie indicible, sentir son Ame fleurir et 
s'épanouir au soleil; voild ce que j'appelle regarder couler 
l'eau, voild qui est non pas un plaisir, mais un bonheur que je 
compte entre les plus grands qu'il m’ait été donné de goiter 
dans ma vie. 


From “Voyage autour de mon Jardin,” by ALruonse Karr. 


RESULT OF THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “Devanka.” (Will “Devanka” 
kindly name and address for publication 

First Class.—Keeldees, Agaznog, , Jacques, Caudebec, 
Sir Gawain, See-see, T. V. D., Entente cordiale, Bréhat, Dew- 
hurst, Lemuel Gulliver, F. M. 8. W., Lytton, Elsie, C, C. F., 
Sorbonne, Ten, Dunciani, Gladiator, Kopperfield, Winnowsty, 
Bruce, Wix, Nomad, Votrem, Digamma, Mervyn, Ceccles, 
J.K.J.,M. L. H, Reggie, Bobby, Chrysanthemum, Stretton, 


C. B., Amrita, Lily, Justitia, Mergy, Lux, Cecilia, Honoré», 
Geg, Autodafé, Eve. 

Second Class.—Perseverendo, Monq, Nestor, Bee, Nehe- 
miah, Sis, Anglo-Normande, Montrose, Uncle Way, Wren, 
T. S. T., Saxonne, M. A. F., B. M. W., Esther, Scotus, W. E., 
Dame, Sophia, Marcus, Margaret. 

heceived too late for classification.—Shy. 

The name and address of “ Poulard ainé,” the winner of last 
month's competition, are—Mr. Geo. Robson, Blandford House, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Report. 

It has been difficult this time to find a well written essay 
which has not contained one or more indifferent translations 
of particular words and phrases. Thus classes censitaires is 
literally “classes entitled to the vote.” “ Devanka’s” trans- 
lation of the phrase as “propertied classes” is satisfactory, 
as the payment of a certain amount of tax, and hence the 
possession of certain means, was at the time referred to a 
qualification for the vote. Cercles was in many cases wrongly 
translated, and the whole sentence, cew.r-c7...... 1840, was often 
translated in an entirely opposite sense to the original. 4 
partir de should have saved competitors from this error, as it 
marks the commencement of a period. Enfants perdus is so 
very idiomatic as to make it difficult of translation. “Outer 
fringe” and “ wastrels ” are some good renderings of it which 
I have noted. 

Prize Translation. 


Manners were never more polished and more decorous 
than at that period when the nobility, whom the lessons of 
misfortune had greatly improved, and the upper middle 
class, which had preserved its former habits of propriety 
and temperance, gave the tone to the manners of society. 

It is true that political differences gave us, instead of one 
society, as in the France of the eighteenth century, at least 
two societies: there were from that time onward Royalist 
salons and Liberal salons. 

When the Chauss¢e-d’ Antin or the Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
gave entertainments, one may be sure that the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain would tind reasons for sulking or excuses for 
holding aloof. Royalists and Liberals possessed in common 
a taste for elegance without display; a love for life passed in 
drawing-rooms and for the society of the fair sex. The old- 
fashioned French style of conversation, with its profusion of 
respectful and witty compliments, still survived. It had not 
yet been killed by habits acquired at clubs; indeed, these 
did not begin to increase greatly in numbers until after 
1840. In the salons, between 1820 and 1840, one still met 
sparklingly witty sayings, and even with the extravagantly 
gallant compliments of the ancient régime. These people 
also discussed politics, philosophy, art, and literature ; but 
science was not often touched upon, as it was in the time 
anterior to the Revolution, for the parliamentary period is 
above all a literary period. 

The influence of the governing classes on social life was 
net yet menaced by that of the democracy: it was rare for a 
person belonging to good society to permit himself to use a 
slang word. It was only menaced by isolated individuals of 
that class, by artists and above all by daubers, by literary 
men, especially by those of the Grub Street order, for whom 
the artistic or literary ideas of the propertied classes fur- 
nished just so many targets for their wit and caricatures, 
and for whom the word middle-class was the synonym for 
everything antiquated imaginable. DEvANKA. 
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PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS 


NATURE’S CAROL SINGERS. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and nearly 200 Illustrations printed in Colour from 
Photographs taken direct from Nature by Cuerky and Ricnarp Kearton. Price 6s, 


PARADOXES OF NATURE AND SCIENCE. By W. HAMPSON, M.A. Oxon, @& 


L.S.A. Lond. Things which appear to contradict general experience or scientific principles, with ae 
popular ee of the how and why. With 8 Full-page Plates and numerous other Illustra- oe 
tions. Price 6s, 


we 
aa 
SURVIVORS’ TALES OF GREAT EVENTS. By WALTER WOOD. @® 
Retold from Personal Narratives. With 8 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. oe 
KING BY COMBAT: By FRED WHISHAW. @@ 
A Fight for Power in a Wild Land. With 8 Coloured Plates. Price 3s. 6d. ae 
WOLF-MEN : ' By FRANK POWELL. gg 
A Tale of Amazing Adventure in the Under-World. With 8 Coloured Plates. 3s, 6d. 8 
MONITOR AT MEGSON’S. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. ww 
A Master, a Schoolboy, and a Secret. With 8 Full-page Coloured Plates. Price 3s. 6d. te 
FOLLOW MY LEADER ; By TALBOT BAINES REED. a 
or, The Boys of Templeton. New Edition, with 8 Coloured Plates. Price 3s, 6d. an 
PERCY VERE. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. =@ 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Price 2s, 6d. ae 
THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. . 
With numerous Illustrations. This volume is a rare | of tales, legends, and traditions of fasci- an 
nating interest to young people. Leautifully illustrated. Price 5s, cad 
PERIL AND PATRIOTISM: ae 
me of Heroic Deeds and Startling Adventures. With numerous Illustrations. se 
CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. ae 
With 12 Coloured Plates and upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. 1,040 pages. Cloth gilt. Price 8s, as 
ae 
LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. = 
With 5 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Picture boards, 3s, 6d.; cloth, 5s, + 
THE NEW DEERFOOT SERIES. By EDWARD S. ELLs, 38 
Three Books. Price 2s, 6d, each. The titles are :— 
DEERFOOT IN THE FOREST. DEERFOOT ON THE PRAIRIES. ae 
DEERFOOT IN THE MOUNTAINS. a8 
THE LITTLE FOLKS BOOK OF WONDERS. By S. H. HAMER, oo 
With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. Picture boards, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. an 
THE LITTLE FOLKS NATURE BOOK. By S. H. HAMER. Bam 
With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. Picture boards, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. _— 
BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY; By D. H. PARRY. =e 


or, The Victoria Cross, Its Heroes and Their Valour. New and Enlarged Edition, with 
8 Full-page Illustrations. Price 6s, 


Published by 
CASSELL ®& CO., Ltd., London, Paris, New York, & Melbourne. 
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OUR SECTION 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 
1906-7. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Late Principal of the Belvedere Pupil-Teacher Centre; First on 
Scholarship List; Author of “ Scholarship School Manage- 
ment,” “ Building of the British Empire,” ete. 


Work for the Month. 


PART I. 


1. Reading and Recitation.—In the short time at the student's 
disposal little beyond the regular practice can be done. Read 
up what has been said in previous months, and do not take it 
for granted that the examiner will give full marks for a mediocre 
performance. 

2. Penmanship.—Continue regular practice. Take your own 
pens with you to the examination. 

3. Composition.—The following is the correction of the sen- 
tences set last month ;:— 

(1.) “Three or four times a night” is wrongly placed ; it 
must be attached to “ disturbed,” and not to “ born.’ 

2.) Stilted in expression. Say, He spent a large sum in 
building a house. 

(3.) Dubious. “ Carriage’ 
standing and walking. 

(4.) Slipshod. “Ideas” cannot be identical with persons. 
Say, Ideas...... identical with those of, ete. 

(5.) The adverbial clause is misplaced. ‘“ As if they were 
birds ” refers to shot, and should follow the main sentence. 

(6.) Ran should be run. This is a common mistake in ellipses. 
“ Had struck ” and “ had run.” 

(7.) Ambiguous. The editor’s remark was that “it couldn’t 
be done.” 

(8.) Awkwardly arranged. “It is strange that he should deny 
the promise, as he had done by the pleadings.” 

Deprecate = to avert by prayer. He deprecated the wrath 
of the gods. 

Depreciate = to lower in price. The rupee has become much 
depreciated. 

Puopleulty = the property of being clear, open; refers to the 
thing. 

Fonheslty = to power of seeing clearly ; refers to the person. 

Ingenious = clever: for example, an ingenious engineer. 

Ingenuous = simple: for example, the blushes of ingenuous 
shame, 

Corporal = appertaining to the body from outside: for ex- 
ample, we say corporal punishment. 

Corporeal = appertaining to the body from within: for ex- 
ample, corporeal substances. 

Observance = the carrying out of some act: the observance 
of the Sabbath, 

Observation = the mental faculty of directing the attention to 
anything. 

Eminent = excelling above others: for example, an eminent 
lawyer. 

Imminent = overhanging, about to fall: for example, an 
imminent danger. 

Complement = the amount required to make up a full quantity. 

Compliment = an expression of goodwill, praise, etc. 

Essays.—The following were set in 1904 ;— 

(a) The peculiarities in character and customs of the people 
in any district of the country with which you are familiar. 

(b) The considerations by which you would be guided in the 
choice of a profession or business. 

(c) The advantages and disadvantages of conformity to fashion 
in dress. 

And these in 1905 :— 

(d) The advantages and disadvantages of being a member of 
a large family. 


may mean a vehicle or method of 


(e) “ The English take their pleasure sadly.” 

The examiners have not, I think, been very happy in their 
selection of subjects for essays during recent years. The sub- 
ow selected should be one about which every student should 

fairly expected to know something, and this hardly applies 
to the topics given above. 

(a) There is a tendency in any community of persons living 
more or less together to develop or acquire certain peculiarities 
of thought, expression, and manners which differentiate them 
from other communities. This is very obvious with nations, 
but not so much so between parts of the same country. The 
speech of the north countryman differs enormously from the 
rustic of Wessex or the cockney of London, and the “ folklore,” 
as it is called, varies with every county. But no one can appre- 
ciate these differences unless he has had experiences with all, 
and this the young student has certainly not had, except in 
very few cases. Any one born and bred in Lancashire is totally 
unconscious that there is anything peculiar in his speech, and 
it is only when he comes into contact with ple from other 

rts that he begins to notice it; and therefore it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for him to point out peculiarities of which 
he is entirely ignorant. 

(6) This is a fair subject, except that, as a rule, it is the parent 
rather than the child that chooses the profession, and a career 
is already commenced long before the power of careful dis- 
crimination is attained. The hours of labour, length of holidays, 
payment received, social status, ultimate chance of success and 
promotion, personal risk in occupation, are some of the factors 
which have to be considered. 

(ec) “‘ Conformity to fashion ” is the little tin god before which 
all women bow, and which men, as a rule, treat with slight re- 
—_ The advan are (1) the pleasure felt in knowing 
that one is blindly following the dictates of others, whether 
suitable to the individual or not, and so avoiding the greatest 
of all social sins—singularity in dress; and (2) the extreme 
delight in demonstrating to the world at large, and to friends 
in particular, the power to equal if not eclipse them in devotion 
to fashion. The disadvantages are obvious: individual taste 
is largely killed, much expense is unnecessarily entailed, there 
is no greater physical comfort—often less. 

(d) One has to be a member of a large family, or else a much 
keener observer than usual with young people, to see the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of being one of many. Disadvantages 
there are practically none, except those arise from the result of 
dividing a sovereign by ten instead of by two. With very few 
exceptions members of a large family are much superior in 
character to the single child. Corners are rubbed off, selfishness 
is eradicated, consideration for others has been learned, self- 
reliance developed, and respect and love for parents is usually 
stronger. 

(e) As a bald statement of fact, there is nothing to be said 
on this except to give a flat denial. If the student knows that it 
was the utterance of a Frenchman, who had failed to understand 
the reserve of the Anglo-Saxon when compared with the exuber- 
ance of his own nation, there is much to be said. Any people 
accustomed to much outward demonstration of grief or joy would 
be puzzled at the apparent indifference of the English. “* We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented.” Although we feel as 
acutely as other nations, there is a national stoicism which 
forbids the feeling to be shown to the world. 

4. Arithmetic.—Revise all the theory of the rules included 
in the examination, and practise working papers against time. 
The solutions must be set out clearly, with enough verbal ex- 
planation to make your reasoning quite clear. Intelligence is 
expected. Examiners are continually complaining of the waste 
effort caused by a lack of thought. Before working a sum the 
long and obvious method, see if there is not a much simpler 
way, and do not multiply numbers together until it is absolutely 
necessary. For example :— 

A contractor engages to do a piece of work in 108 days. 189 


men working 10 hours a day do }4 of the work in 66 days. If 
210 men are then employed, how many hours per day must they 
work to finish in the required time ? 
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Useful for Gifts at Christmas. 
Useful for Information Always. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS SERIES. . 


A series of Handy Books, dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions, 
their Manners and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of National Defence, their Industrial Life, 
Rural Life, Religious Life, Home Life, Amusements, and Local Governments. 

Fully Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth, 38, 6d. net each; by post 3s, 9d. . 


EDITED BY WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hovon, M.A. FRENCH LIFE. By Miss Hannan Lyncu. TURKISH LIFE. By L. M. J. Garnett. 
SWISS LIFE. By A. T. Sroav. SPANISH LIFE. By L. Hioain. BELGIAN LIFE. By Deweraivs C. Bovtorr. 
RUSSIAN LIFE, By Francis H. E. Pater. ITALIAN LIFE, By Luiei 
GERMAN LIFE. By Harsurt | DANISH LIFE. By J. Brocuner. SWEDISH LIFE. By 0. G. von 
Dawson, AUSTRIAN LIFE, By Francis H. E. Paumer. | GREEK LIFE. By W. 


OUR EMPIRE. 


This new Series is intended to supplement the . + successful series entitled “Our Neighbours,” dealing in a similar 
manner with the British Colonies and Dependencies. e Illustrations are numerous and carefully chosen, and descriptive 
of every phase and factor of Colonial life. : 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 88, 6d, net each ; by post 3s. 9d. 
INDIAN LIFE. By Hersert Compton. | AUSTRALIAN LIFE, By E. C. Buuey. | CANADIAN LIFE. By H. J. Moroan. 


a@- THE PREMIER POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEWNES’S THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


These charming and portable volumes are small enough for the pocket (63 in. by 4 in. by } in. thick), yet ae enough for the 
bookshelf. Printed in large type, on thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each 
volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 

Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 38, 6d. net per volume. Postage, 3d. extra. 


SCOTT’S POEMS. Edited by Prof. Wuuax ; POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 
Kwranr, THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER | ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CONFES- SAVAGE LANDOR. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
SIONS OF DE QUINCEY. LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. CELLINI. 
BYRON’S WORKS. Three Vols. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. THE. POEMS | OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
ADDISON’S ESSAYS. MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. Two Vols. ; 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. Two Vols. | SHAKESPEARE. Three Vols. HOMER’S ILIADS. Translated by Gronor 


CHAPMAN. 
EVELYN’S DIARY. MILTON'S POEMS. HOMER'S ODYSSEYS AND SHORTER 
LAMB’S WORKS. POEMS. Translated by Groror CuArMAN. 
THE VISION OF DANTE. ad SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
PEACOCK’S NOVELS. BACON’S WORKS. BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. | SHELLEY'S POEMS, HERRICK’S POEMS. 

Two Vols, PEPYS’ DIARY. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND RO- | KEATS’ POEMS. GOLDSMITH. 

MANCES. POE’S TALES. THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

“The ‘Thin Paper’ C’assics is keeping well ahead of everything else we know of in its own particular line. The selection of works for it has 
never yet descended in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reasonable mind could wish.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


J@ FIVE SPLENDID ATLASES. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN'S ATLAS. 
By J. G. Barruotomew, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, Introductory Texts, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General 
Index. Extra crown folio. Art canvas, 21s, net; half morocco, 25s, net. 
St. James's Gazette.— A good Atlas. Cheap at a guinea.” 
The Field.—“‘ One of the most useful Atlases ever published in this country.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT'S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A series of 105 Physical, Political, and Statistical Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys, and the latest results 
of International Research. Under the direction of J. G. BartHotomew, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., etc. Royal 4to, cloth, 6s, net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ The moderate price of this publication, the clearness of its printing, and the vast amount of detailed infor- 
mation, physical, political, and statistical, make it a boon to all students of the world’s contemporary history.” 
THE. HANDY ATLAS OF oEHE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


y J. G. Barruoromew, F.R.S.E. A series of 120 Maps and Plans illustrating the Geography of the Colonies, with 
Statistical Notes and Tables. Cloth, 1s. net; limp lambskin, 2s, net. Postage 2d. extra. 


THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By J. G. BarTHo.omew, F.R.G.S8. Being the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland in miniature, contained 
in 120 Coloured Maps. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. Cloth, 1s, net; limp lambskin, 28. net. Postage 2d. extra. 


THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Containing 120 pages of Fully Coloured Maps, by J. G. BarrHotowew, and a Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. Size, 
6 in. by 4 in. Cloth, 1s, net. Postage 2d. extra. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. | 
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316 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Solution, — 1 of the work = 189 x 66 x 10 hours’ work. 


189 x 66x 10x 7 
210 men in 42 days = 210 x 42 days’ work. 

189 « 66 x 10x 7 


“. hours per day = i + 210 x 42 


Remainder 


This cancels a/ sight, and = 9. 

If the numbers had been multiplied out, time would have been 
lost, and the factors would not have been so readily recognised. 

The following are last year’s papers, with notes, ete. :— 

(1.) Write out fully in words the work involved in multiplying 
79 by 63, being careful not to use any cyphering abbreviations, 
such as eight when you mean eighty, eight tens, or eight hundred. 

(2.) Tramears pass a certain spot at regular intervals of an 
exact number of half minutes. Cars pass at 9 a.m., 11.12 a.m., 
and 6 minutes to 2. What are the possible intervals between 
successive cars 

(3.) Simplify — 

(b) 


(4.) A ae! we eat to market with a certain sum in his purse. 
He first collected debts to the amount of £15, 5s. 6d., and then 
spent one-third of all the money he had, returning home with 
£28, 10s. 6d. in his possession. What sum did he start with ? 

" algebraical tien of this question will receive no marks.) 

5.) Multiply the results obtained by reducing 34 and 2,4, to 
de c imals so as to obtain an answer correct to the second decimal 
place. 

(You are warned that work of unnecessary length will result 
in loss of marks.) 

(6.) On the Ist of January the average age in a class of children 
was 8 years and § months. On the Ist of April 4 boys aged 9 
exactly were removed, and three girls aged 8 years and 2 months 
admitted. The average age is now found to be 8 years and 11 
months. Find the number of children in the class on the Ist of 
January. 

(7.) A student measures a line (a) to the nearest millimetre : 
(>) to the nearest thirty-second part of an inch. Which is the 
more accurate method, and why ? 

(8.) Do not work the following questions, but give a reason 
for thinking that the answers suggested are obviously wrong. 

(a) 2459 = 909, Ans. 2230506. 

(b) Find to the nearest penny the cost of paving a court 40 
metres broad and 100 metres long at 5s. per square yard. 

Ans. £997, 6s. 5d. 

(c) £310, 12s, Gd. + £31, Is. 3d. Ans, 

(d) What must be the width of a field 124 yards long if it 
contains the same area as a field measuring 103 yards, 1 foot, 
3 inches, by 116 yards ? Ans. 107 yards and a fraction. 

(9.) How many dual desks, each 3 feet 4 inches long, can be 

laced across a room 24 feet wide so as to leave gangways not 
ess than 1 foot 4 inches between each pair of desks and between 
the end desks and the wall ? 

(10.) Divide 12389 by 105, using the factors 5, 3, 7, and be 
careful to explain the relative values of the various quotients 
and remainders, 

(11.) The Massachusetts law requires that a classroom should 
be supplied with 1800 cubic feet of air per child per hour. To 
avoid draught the incoming air must not be admitted at a 
velocity greater than 6 feet per second. Find the size of the 
smallest inlets that will allow of these conditions being satisfied 
in a classroom containing 50 children. (Assume that the num- 
ber of cubic feet passing through any inlet per second = velocity 
measured in feet per second x area of inlet in square feet.) 


NOTES. 


(1.) The working would be:—Three nines are twenty-seven ; 
- down seven and carry twenty. Three seventies are two 
sundred and ten; add two = two hundred and thirty. Sixty 
nines = five hundred and forty; put down forty, and carry 
tive hundred. Sixty seventies = four thousand two hundred ; 
add five hundred = four thousand seven hundred, ete. 

(2.) The answer is obvious—6 minutes or 12 half-minutes and 
its submultiples, 

27607 (22) (14) 
= 27603 13 = 27473. 
b) By inspection = 3. 


(4.) After spending } of the amount collected he had 7 left 

= £10, 3s. 8d. 

Deducting this from £28, 10s. 6d. = £18, 6s. 10d., which is 
4 of original amount. 


’ This = } x £18, 6s, 10 = £27, 10s. 3d. 
(5) 39 = 3°285714; 2, = 2-18. 
By contracted multiplication. 3°285714 


Ans. 7°16 
(6.) If, on January 1, the average age was 8 years 9 months, 
on April 1 it was 9 years. The withdrawal of four boys did not 
alter the average. The admission of three girls at 8 years 2 
months lowered the total by 30 months. As this. reduced each 
1 month, there were 30 children. As four boys left and three 
girls joined, in January there were 31 children. 


(7.) A metre is 39°3 inches ; a millimetre = ‘0393. - 
wy of an inch = 0312. 


As the latter is the smaller measurement, more accurate 
results would be produced by using it. 

(8.) (a) The last di ct —— the result must be 1, and not 6. 

(b) The area woulk are metres. This at 5s. per 
square metre would be 1 £1000. 000. But as a square metre is more 
than a square yard, the correct answer must be over £1000. 

(¢) Money di ivided by money gives an abstract number of 
times. It could not possibly be 10s. 

(d) As the new dimension is larger than either of the two 
given, the missing term must be /ess than either. 

(9.) Deduct width of one end passage: 24 feet—1 foot 4 
inches = 22 feet 8 inches. Now a desk and a space = 4 feet 
8 inches. Divide this in 22 feet 18 inches for the result. 


(10.)  5)12389 

3)2477 +4 =4 units = 4 

7)825 + 2=2fives = 10/104. Total remainder. 

117 + 6 = 6(5 x 3) = = 90) 
(11.) 50 children require 1800 x 50 = 90000 cubic feet per hour. 
6 feet per second = 21600 per hour. 
. size = 90000 + 21600 = 4} sq. feet. 

Notes.—It ‘will be observed in the above that there is no 
en working in any sum, but an intelligent grasp of prin- 
ciples and some common sense are required. The whole paper 
can be answered in half an hour. 

5. Drawing.—Have all materials prepared. In the freehand 
make quite sure of the main lines on which the copy is built, 
and sketch them in in proper proportion. Fill in as much detail 
as possible, and line it some part. 

6. Music.—The following papers were set at the last two 
examinations :— 


Doh is G. (1904. ) 
I 


IV. 
:—|m :-fe|m :re |m jo } 


(The above is one continuous tune of eight bars.) 


(1.) Translate the first four measures into the Staff Notation. 
Write the key and tune signatures. 

(2.) Translate the last four bars into Sol-fa Notation. | 

(3.) Write out the first four measures (written in the Imperfect. 
Method). using bridge notes in bars ii. and iv. to indicate a one- 
key remove. 

(4.) Write out the last four bars in the key of (a) one flat, 
and (6) two sharps. 

(5.) In what keys are the answers to Question 4 (a) and 4 (5)? 
In what key is the above piece of music ? 

(6.) Write out the last four bars in 3 time, halving the value 
of each note and rest. 


Doh is D. (1905.) 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS & CIRLS BY 


AYMOND JACBERNS 


FRED WHISHAW 


6s. Gilt edges. 
THE HILL-TOP GIRL. 


Ten Illustrations by on BAUMER, 


5s: 
URQ E AND RUBY. 
By L. T. Meade, 
Eight Ilustrations by Percy TARRANT. 
ION! A Story of Boy-life 
during the War. 


Manville Fenn. 
Eight Ilustrations by C. M. 


PEG’S ADVENTURES IN 
PARIS, A School Tale. 
By y Baldwin. 
Eight Mustrations by W. Kaingy. 


THE LOST TREASURE 
CAVE; or, Adventures with the Cowboys 
of Colorado. By Everett M‘Ne’ 
Eight Illustrations by W. M. Cary. 
3s. Gd. 

SUE. The Story of a Little Heroine and her Friends. 

By L. T. Meade. Six Illustrations by CLement Fow.er. 


FORAY AND FIGHT. The Remarkable Adven- 


tures of an Englishman and an American in Macedonia. By 
John Finnemore, Six I!lustrations by W. H. ©. Groomer. 


THE BOYS OF BRIERLEY GRANGE. 
y Fred Whisha 


w. Six Illustrations by Harotp Corrine. 


DORA: A High School Girl. By May Baldwin. 


Six Illustrations by ATTWELL. 


THE BOLTED DOOR, and other Stories. By 


Mrs. Molesworth. a by Lewis Baumer. 
THE RECORD TERM. by Raymond Jac- 
Ten Illustrations by H1tpa Cownam. 
2s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. A charming 


volume dealing in story form with the Children of Canada, 
West Indies, Africa, New Zealand, India, and Australia. By 
J emore. Numerous illustrations. 


CHAMBERS'S NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


3s. 6d. net. 
THE - ERRANT OF THE 
kinson. 


ERY. Coloured Illustrations by W. Par 


BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. 
R. F. Outcault. 


FOXY GRANDPA'S SURPRISES. 
THE ESIDE DOWNS OF OF LITTLE LADY 


THE. HOUSE “THAT. GLUE BUILT. By 
illiams. Drawings by George A. Williams. 


THE BROWNS. A Book of Bears. Verses by 
B. Parker. Pictures by N. Parker. Price 3s, 6d. 
TIGE: His Story. By R. F. Outcault. 

Price ‘es. 6d. net. 

CHRISTMAS STOCKING SERIES. 1s. 6d. net. 
CON THE WIZARD. By John Howard 
Jewett. Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. 
THE DENIM ELEPHANT. Illustrated in 

Colour by Emily Carter Wight. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
OXFORD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


Crown 8vo, large type, printed on rag-made r, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. ; in ieather, trom 6s, On Oxford india papen, cloth, Be. in leather, 
from 7s. With Portraits. 


*Goldsmith’s Complete Poems. Edited, with Introduc. 


tion, Notes, and Appendices, by Austin Donson. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


*Hood’s Complete Poetical Works. Edited by Watrer 


JERROLD, 
Keats’s Complete Poetical Works. Edited by H. 
Buxton Forman. 
“Cowper's Complete Poetical Works. Edited by H. S. 
ILFORD, 


The volumes marked with an asterisk are also procurable in the 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
POETRY AND PROSE. 


Every volume contains a Portrait or other Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered on side ot oe back, 2s, per volume ; or in paste 
grain, 
Also at higher prices bound in rutland, half calf, half-moroceo, etc. 
Other new volumes in this series. 
Sheridan’s Plays. With Introduction by Josrru 


Kyient, and numerous Illustrations. 


Scott’s Old Mortality. With Eight Illustrations. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


Eighty-seven volumes now ready. 


New bindings suitable for School Prizes. Full calf, marbled edges, 5s. 6d. 
net. Tree calf, marbled edges, 5s, 6d. net. With the school arms stamped 
on the cover, 6d, extra. 


THE BOYS’ CLASSICS. 


Cloth, cover designed, 1s, net ; sultan-red leather, limp, gilt top, 1s, 6d. net. 


Tue CapTaIn OF THE GUARD.—Mr, Mipsnipman Easy.—Tue 

H Curers.—THr Tower or Lonpon.—Tue Last 

OF THE Monicans.—Ropinson Crusor.—Tue 

Own.—Tue Rirte Rancers.—Tue Scare Hunrers.— 
CapTars SINGLETON. 


Kingsley’s Water-Babies. Slightly abridged and edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Ilustrations, by Janet Horacr- Sure 
and Marion L. Mitrorp, With five full-page Hlustrations by Janer 
Ropertsox. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Scott’s Old Mortality. qttited, with Introduction, 
B. 


Notes, and Glossary, by H roraR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 
New volumes. 


A Grammar of the English Language in a Series of 


Letters. By Consett. With an Introduction by H. L. Sreruen. 


Advice to Young Men and Gasthentaly) to Young 


Women in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life ILLIAM CORBETT, 


Feuilletons Choisis. Edited by C. Breretoy. Crown 
8vo, 2s. (Oxford Modern French Series.) 


The King’s English. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s, net. 


Sentence Analysis for the Lower Forms of Public 
one of the Authors of ‘“‘ The King's English.” Crown 8vo, 


Primer of Phonetics. By H. Sweer. Third Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
The Oxford Geographies. Vol. I. The Preliminary 


Geography. By A. J. Hersertsoy, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
72 Maps and Diagrams, is. 6d, Vol. Il. The Junior Geography. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 166 Illustrations, 2s. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Vu. VIL. 


Vv. VL. 
(The above is one continuous tune of eight bars for treble and alto.) 

(1.) Through what keys does the above tune pass in bars 
iii., v., and vi. ? 

(2.) Translate the first four measures of the above tune into 
the corresponding Staff Notation. 

(3.) Write out the treble part of the first four measures of 
the above tune, using a bridge note in measure iii. to indicate 
a one-key remove. 

(4.) Write out the first four measures of the above tune (treble 
part only) in four-pulse measure, doubling the value of each note. 

(5.) Translate the second half of the above tune into the cor- 
responding Sol-fa Notation (Imperfect Method). 

(6.) Write out the treble part of the last four bars in ¢ time, 
doubling the value of each note. 

(7.) Name the intervals between the two voices in measure 
v. State whether major or minor, etc. 

7. Dictation Test (set last year).—The characteristic peculiarity 
of his intellect was the union of great powers with low prejudices. 
When he was not under the influence of some strange scruple 
or some domineering passion, which prevented him from boldly 
and fairly investigating a subject, he was a wary and acute 
reasoner, a little too much inclined to scepticism and a little 
too fond of paradox. No man was less likely to be imposed 
upon by fallacies in argument or by exaggerated statements of 
fact. But if, while he was breaking down sophistries and ex- 
posing false testimony, some childish prejudices, such as would 
excite laughter in a well-managed nursery, came across him, 
he was smitten as if by enchantment. His mind dwindled away 
under the spell from gigantic elevation to dwarfed littleness. 
Those who had lately been admiring its amplitude and its force 
were now equally astonished at its narrowness and feebleness. 


PART II. 


1. English Grammar and Literature.—Work for the month. 

(a) The laws of verse. 

(b) Abbott and Seeley—Part IIL, Chapter I. Metre. 

(c) Read Shakespeare's Macheth. 

(d) Next twenty poems in the Golden Treasury, or any good 
collection of poems. ; 

(e) Read any or all of the following—Fortunes of Nigel, Ains- 
worth's Guy Fawkes, Legend of Montrose, Woodstock, John Inglesant. 

Notes.—(a) (b) Verse is distinguished from prose by the regular 
occurrence of accented syllables, and a slight examination of 
any poems will show at once that there are several methods 
in which the accents can fall in a foot or division of a line, and 
that lines may consist of different numbers of feet. With two 
syllables, and taking the mark — to mean accented and ~ to 
mean unaccented, the accent may be— 


(1.) — — as brother......... Spondee. 
(2.) as indeed.......... Iambic 
(3.) as twenty......... Trochee. 


With three syllables the accents may be— 
(1.) — as admiral......... Dactyl. 
(2.) — as important .....Amphibrach. 
(3.) — as interleave......Anapest. 


Each of these sets of accents is termed a foot, and a line may 
consist of one foot = monometer; two feet, dimeter; three feet, 
trimeter; four feet, tetrameter; five feet, pentameter; six feet, 
hexameter. The names of the accents can be remembered by 
the lines :— 


Trochee | trips from | long to | short 

From long to long in solemn sort 

Slow spon | dee stalks | strong foot yet | il able 

Ever to | come up with | dactyl tri | syllable 

Tam | bies go | from short | to long | 

With & leap | and @ bound | the swift an | apests throng 
One sylla | ble long and | one short at | each side 


Amphibrach | ys hastes with | a stately | stride. 


Lines have frequently an extra syllable to the regular measure ; 
they are then said to be hypermetric. The text-book goes into 
the subject very fully, more fully perhaps than the student 
requires ; but he should at least be able to scan an ordinary 
passage and determine its name. 

(c) Macbeth is one of the most powerful of Shakespeare's 
tragedies, as grim and relentless as any given us by the Greek 
tragedians. Macbeth is a man of complex character, as all 
men are. He has his good points. e is a brave and able 
soldier, a fond husband, and capable of true and noble feelings. 
His weakness is ambition, and ambition of the lowest form, for 
it is selfish. Some excuse can be found for a man who wades 
through blood to a throne if his main object is the good of his 
country, the amelioration of the lot of his fellow countrymen, 
the removal of abuses, etc. But with Macbeth there is none of 
this; a selfish craving for individual power animates him, and 
no consideration of others enters his mind. There is no excuse 
for him. The ting of the witches was no incentive to crime, 
but was y swallowed because it fitted with his inmost 
thoughts. he crime consummated, the punishment begins. 
The relentless Fates pursue him everywhere; the apples of gold 
turn to dust. Further crimes are purposeless, yet performed ; 
they but serve to increase his misery, and his downfall, temporal 
ond is rapid. 

y Macbeth is a finer character than her husband. Having 
determined on a course of action, her iron will brooks no resist- 
ance, and stops at no difficulties. She supports her husband 
with grim determination, although she recognises and feels 
acutely the misery of her position. If this were the only side 
of her character shown, we should say she was inhuman and 
unnatural. But the great dramatist does not make this error. 
She is a woman; she recoils from shedding Duncan’s blood with 
her own hands. She faints at the description of the dead body, 
and, though brave in company, is exhausted and broken in 
solitude. The terrible secrets and pangs of remorse, sternly 
repressed during the day by the relentless will, prey upon 
her, and produce. the sleep-walking which is a sign of ap- 
proachin ee The end of it all is inevitable. We feel 
it throughout the play, we acknowledge the justice of it, but 
at the same time we cannot help some feeling of pity for the 
miserable pair. : 

(e) There are plenty of historical romances dealing with the 
period set for history this month. The early Stuart period was 
one of strong feelings, and affords a good field for the novelist. 
In The Fortunes of Nigel we have a vivid and, on the whole, 
correct picture of James the First and his court. As a character 
sketch of “ the wisest fool in Christendom ”’ it is unsurpassed. 
Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, though less reliable, is interesting and 
instructive reading. The Legend of Montrose is one of Scott's 
best, and depicts the state of feeling in the Highlands with in- 
imitable ski All students should read it, if only to become 
acquainted with Dalgetty, one of the finest characters in historical 
romance. Woodstock and John Inglesant present pictures of 
the Civil War and the characters of the opposing factions. 
There are many other tales on the same period, but the student 
will do well to read those given above. 

2. History.—1603-1660. 

The early Stuart period was one of great movements, the 
— of which was the conflict between the Crown and the 

‘arliament, and its final decision. 

The chief points in James the First’s reign are :— 

(a) The Stuart descent and the character of the sovereigns. 
The theory of the divine right of kings was enunciated, andalthough 
James lacked the courage to push it to the logical conclusion, 
his son by so doing brought about his downfall. James the 
First, the son of Catholic parents, born and bred in a Presby- 
terian country, and called to rule over an Episcopal state, was 
naturally the object of great interest to all parties. The Catholics 
looked to him to revenge his mother’s religion ; the Puritans 
hoped for relaxation in their treatment; but the Episcopalian 
principle was much more after James’s heart than either of the 
others. ‘No bishop, no king,” was his remark; or, in other 
words, “If you will not recognise the divine right of the bishop, 
you will not that of the king.” 

The Catholic disappointment led to the Gunpowder Plot, the 
Puritan discontent to the Hampton Court Conference—the only 
good result being the new translation of the Bible, the authorised 
version of 1611. The Stuart ideas met with sturdy resistance 
from the Puritan party in Parliament, which was steadily grow- 
ing in power. They attacked the unjust system of monopolies, 
they revived the practice of impeachment, and attacked the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon himself for taking bribes. 

In Ireland the plantation of Ulster was carried out, and pro- 
duced beneficial results, which made and kept Ulster the most 
flourishing part of Ireland, 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A LOST LEADER. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 6s. 


The Daily Graphic says: “Mr. Oppenheim almost persuad.s us into the belief that he has really been able to break down the wall of 


secrecy which always surrounds the construction of a Cabinet, and has decided to make an <— 
writer. He also touches upon the evils of gambling in society circles in a manner w hich should 
tion, treats us to a romance which is full of originality and interest from first to last.” 


BUCHANAN'S WIFE. 


The Daily Telegraph ape: *** Bue hanan’s Wife’ may be regarded as another success for an already successful author, 
elements to attract, and is written in such a graceful manner that the reader is held delighted and enthralled to the end.” 


THE MASTER SPIRIT. 


»sure on the lines of a well-known American 
¢ applauded by Father Vaughan, and, in addi- 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 6s. 


It contains all the 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart. 6s. 


The Tribune says: “It must be admitted that Sir William Magnay knows London life better than many novelists, that his men talk like 


gentlemen, and that his pictures of society are clever and true.” 


IN THE EMPEROR'S VILLA. 
FROST AND FRIENDSHIP. 


By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 6s. 
By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER. 6s. 


THE BEST BOOK OF REFERENCE IN THE WORLD. 


Ready Now. Price 218, net. 


24th (1906) EDITION. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY 
OF DATES. 


The Daily Mail says: “ 


An up-to-date Haydn is to the busy public man a 
priceless possession.” 


Prospectus and Specimen Page post free on application, 


MRS. BEETONS BOOK 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


7s. 6d. net. 


Thoroughly revised, enlarged, and brought up to date, containing over 
pages of letterpress, besides hundreds of illustrations and many coloured 
plates. 

The Queen says: ‘‘ How on earth this book, with its wonderful variety of 
information, which comprises almost everything a woman needs to know in 
her household from the kitchen upwards, can be produced at the price asked 
for this marvellous encyclopedia of household cookery is a matter of wonder, It 
is a book which should take an honoured place in every housekeeper's library.” 


IN THE MIST OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


os. 6d. 


By ETHEL TURNER. 


charming picture of young life, painted as this authoress knows so well how to paint it. She has a fresh and tender touch, indeed, which 
has au sled her out as the happy successor of Miss Alcott, and won for her the golden opinions of her juvenile readers as well as of many chil- 
dren of larger growth — ifer charming new story cannot but multiply her young friends, and enable them to pass many more delightful hours 


under the witchery of her spell. 


THE WALCOTT TWINS. 


By LUCILE LOVELL. 3s. 6d. 


A charming story of the “ Little Lord Fauntleroy" order. The true spirit of the Christmas season breathes through it. The twins’ adven- 


tures are many rand amusing. 


BETTY, THE SCRIBE. 


By LILIAN TURNER. 3s. 6d. 


A dainty, pathetic tale. Just the kind of reading that elder girls are fond of. It will certainly rank among the very best of this year's 
8. 


prize book 


YOUNG PICKLES. 


By STUART WISHING. 3s. 6d. 


A book to fill a schoolboy's heart with joy. To read the pranks and thoughts and droll sayings of this delightful youngster will make old 
hearts grow young again, as it recalls to them the merry frolics and serious little sorrows of their own early days. 


IN REGIONS OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


A story of wild adventures. Six Illustrations in colour by Henry Austin. 


THE THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKY. 


A story of Viking days. Six Illustrations in colour by the KENNerys. 


THE WAR OF KING CANUTE. 


A romance of the Danish Conquest. Six Illustrations in colour by the Kixneys. 


THE SAUCIEST BOY IN THE SERVICE. By GorDON STABLES, M.D.,C.M.,R.N. 


A story of pluck and perseverance. Illustrations in colour by Henry Austin. 


THE VINLAND CHAMPIONS. 


A story of the Vikings. Illustrations by the Kivnevs. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D.,C.M.,R.N. 3s. 6d. 


ds. 6d. 
ds. 6d. 
ds. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO.’'S 


WONDER BOOK. 


A PICTURE ANNUAL 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


1907 VOLUME NOW READY. 
Crown 4to, picture boards, 38, 6d.; in handsome cloth gilt binding, 5a, 


8 Full-page Fiasee in Cotene, beautifully reproduced from paintings by leading artists of the day. 256 


Articles, and Verses, for children of all sorts and ages. 


es of brightly-written Stories, 


pwards of 300 Illustrations, - 4-5 in various tints. 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


VOL. XXVII. 
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The sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers was also an event produc- 
tive of fertile results, 

Religious Parties.—It is important to understand the relative 
positions of the various sects of the times. Aithough all Prot- 
estants were unanimous in tbeir desire to break away from the 
Church of Rome, they were by no means decided as to what form 
of Church government should take its place. The divisions will 
Le understood from the following diagram :— 


{ Catholics 


The Church prior to Reformation \ | Episcopalians, supporters of 
ts 


the Established Church. 
Independents. 
Puritans Brownists. 


Quakers, etc. 


The term Puritan was applied to ull the Protestant sections 
who would not subseribe to the principles of the Established 
Church. Note this carefully, as mistakes are often made in 
talking of these sects. 

Charles the First :— 

The work of the three Parliaments. 

Firat Parliament, 1625. Two subsidies only granted, and 
tonnage and poundage for one year instead of for life as usual. 

Second Parliament, 1626. Dissolved, owing to pending im- 
peachment of Buckingham. 

Third Parliament, 1628-29. Petition of Right—very im- 
portant. 

1629-40. Period of personal rule. 

Means of raising money :— 

(1.) Legal, but vexatious. (a) Fines for not receiving knighthood ; 
(b) fines for encroaching on forest land; (c) fines for cottages 
built on less than four acres of land. 

(2.) Doubtful legality. (a) Fines on gentry for not living on 
their estates ; (b) city of London fined ; (c) collection of customs ; 
(¢) fines imposed in the Star Chamber. 

(3.) Clearly illegal. (a) Selling monopolies; (6) demands for 
loans and benevolences ; (c) ship money. 

Note the latter carefully. Hampden opposed it on the grounds 
of illegality. 

The calling of the Short and then the Long Parliament brought 
about the Civil War, with its multitude of historical problems. 

(a) What produced the Civil War? (1) The outcome of the 
struggle between King and Parliament for centuries; (2) the 
Stuart ideas of divine right; (3) Charles’s illegal government ; 
(4) Laud’s arbitrary dealings with the Church, and attempt to 
force Episcopalianism upon Scotland ; (5) the unjust methods 
of the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission ; (6) ex- 
clusion of the bishops. Attempted arrest of the five members, 
and the demand for the control of the militia. 

(6) Why did Charles lose the contest ? He was supported 
by the nobility and gentry, and their retainers, but he was 
opposed by men in whom religious fervour was a stronger motive 
than loyalty. The common sense of the people of England was 
againsthim. His treacherous dealings against him. 

(c) Why did the Scots fight against Charles the First and for 
his son? The Scots fought for Presbyterianism. As long as 
they thought the Parliament would establish it, they supported 
the Parliament. When they found that Presbyterianism was 
to give way to the Independents, they opposed their former allies. 

(d) Give in a table the chief battles, the leaders, and the 
results of each battle. (See text-book.) 

(e) Distinguish between the National Covenant and the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

(/) What was Pride’s Purge ? The Independents had obtained 
the power over the army. In Parliament the Presbyterians did 
not wish to execute Charles, the Independents did. By forcibly 
excluding the Presbyterians, Cromwell secured a majority who 
would carry out his wishes. 

(g) Trace the changes in the government between 1642 and 


1660, 
1642-1648—Government by Long Parliament. 
1648-1649—Government by the Rump. 


1649-1652—Government by Executive Council of State. 

1653 (July to December)—Government by Barebones’ Parlia- 
ment and Council of State. 

1653-1655.—Government by the Lord Protector, etc. (Instru- 
ment of Government). 

1655-1656—Government by Cromwell's sole rule. 

1656-1658— Government by Cromwell and a Parliament. 

1658-1660—Government by Parliament. 

(h) Give an account of Cromwell's reduction of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

(¢) What was Cromwell's foreign policy ? N.B.—This was 
strong and fearless. England raised again to the position it 
held in Elizabeth's reign. 


(7) What were the Grand Remonstrance, Instrument of Govern- 
ment, Humble Petition and Advice ? 

Citizenship and Special Period.—Omit this month owing to 
examination. 

3. Geography.—Work for the month. 

(t.) Physical : springs ; rivers and their work ; deltas ; water- 
falls ; cafons; lakes. 

(2.) Russia. 

(3.) Revise the ph of South America. 

Notes.—The various kinds of springs and their causes must be 
understood. The work of water on the surface of the land is 
a very important topic. 

The aphy of Russia must be carefully prepared, bearing 
in mind the importance of the country at the present time, 
when it is on the eve of a revolution. The student must get 
some idea of the size, and the varieties of extent, climate, and 

roductions. It is really a collection of states rather than one 
omogeneous country. The ruler is not the “ Czar cf Russia,” 
but the ‘ Czar of All the Russias.” The whole country is about 
two centuries behind western Europe in civilisation. If possible, 
read some books on the social condition, as it is a most likely 
— for a question. 
abulate the states of South America, noting their productions, 
trade, and commerce, character of the people, and the govern- 
ments. Note why it is called an ideal continent—from its relief, 
the gigantic waterways, the wealth of vegetable production, 
and the peculiarities in its animal life. Test your reading by 
the T'est Questions in Geography (Meiklejohn and Holden). 

4. Elementary Science.—For this month prepare heat, quantity 
* Leen specific heat, latent heat, dew point, and transference 
of heat. 

5. Elementary Mathematics.— 

(a) Arithmetic.—Stocks and shares. Read up the theory in 
the text-book, where every point is clearly explained and speci- 
men sums worked. The point which produces all the mistakes 
in these sums is the failure to distinguish between sfock and 
money. When this is clearly recognised there is no difficulty. 

(b) Simple Equations. 

(c) Geometry.—General practice in geometrical problems. 

(d) Euclid.—Book I., Props. 43, 47, 48. With four deductions 


per week. 

Work the following :— 

(1.) Bisect a given rectilineal angle. From a point A of a 
—— ABC a straight line is drawn to a point P of BC; Q, the 
middle eo of AP, is joined to B. Show that QB bisects the 
angle ABC if the angles AQB BQP are equal. 

(2.) Prove that the greater angle of any triangle has the 
greater side opposite to it. A perpendicular from a point O 
to a straight line AB meets that line produced towards A. Prove 
that OB is greater than OA. 

(3.) A man has zx sovereigns and y pence. He dies, and leaves 
to each of his m sons one-tenth and to each of his n daughters 
one-twelfth of his possessions, while his wife gets the remainder. 
How much does she get ? ‘ 

(4.) Simplify— 

x? dry Qly? x? - + 42y? 


x Oxy + Wy* 22 + Bry - 
(5.) Simplify— 
(z-y)(w@-2) (y-z)(y-2) (2-2)(-y) 


(6.) How many triangles can be formed by taking three of 
five sticks whose lengths are 1, 4, 4, 6, and 8 inches ? 


Test Questions. 


3 o wrote the following—Adam Bede, Canterbury Tales, 
Las! of the Mohicans, Treasure Island, Rienzi, Knight Errant, 
The Light that Failed ? 

2. Finish the following lines, and say whence they are taken. 

(a) The path of glory leads...... 

(6) I wot that through ignorance...... 

(c) Thy necessity is greater...... 

(d) Some Cromwell guiltless of his...... 

(e) Lives of great men..... 

(f) I know a bank whereon...... 

3. How did the news of the coming of the Armada reach 
Plymouth ? 

4. Write a character of Malvolio. 

5. Why did Lady Jane Grey fail to become queen ? ’ 

6. Point out any movements or ideas which render Elizabeth's 
reign remarkable. 

7. How are ocean currents uced? Describe the Gulf 
Stream and its effects on England. 
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Books for Prizes and Rewards 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. 


Crown S8vo. Red cloth boards, 2s.; blue bevelled 


Husbands and Wives. 
Oliver Westwood. 


‘*Mrs, Emma Jane Worboise’s novels 
are decidedly of the stamp that will 


“We trust this wonderfully cheap 


boards, 2s. 6d. and handsome edition of Mrs. Wor- 
boise's stories will have the large sale 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. to which its merits entitle it,”— 


Methodist Recorder. 


** Few stories of d tic and business 
life have achieved such popularity as 
these.”— Literary World. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED :— 


EMILIA’S INHERITANCE, 

THE HEIRS OF ERRINGTON. A WOMAN'S PATIENCE. 
LADY CLARISSA. THE FORTUNES OF CYRIL 
THE ABBEY MILL. DENHAM. 


FATHER FABIAN. OVERDALE. 
THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. FORTUNE'S FAVOURITE. 


CANONBURY HOLT. GREY AND GOLD. 


NOBLY BORN. 


MR. MONTMORENCY’S MONEY. ; THE STORY OF PENELOPE. 
VIOLET VAUGHAN, 


CRYSTABEL. 

ST. BEETHA’S. JOAN CARISBROOKE, 

WARLEIGH’S TRUST. SISSIE, 

THE GREY‘HOUSE AT ENDLE- | KIS NEXT OF KIN. 
STONE THORNYCROFT HALL. 


MILLICENT KENDRICK. THE BRUDENELLS OF BRUDE. 


ANIMAL FUN. 
Humorous Pictures of Animals. 
Drawn by Louts Waty, Harry B. Neiuson, J. A. Eumes, and others. 
4to. Coloured paper boards, varnished, price 1s. 
A Splendid New Book for Children. . 
“Bound to charm the little folks."— Aberdeen Journal. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. 


Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates on Art Paper, and one-half of the book in Colour, 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s, 
“It is one of the brightest of children’s magazines, The illustrations are 
rticularly govd, not only for their artistic and technical excellence, but also 
or their quaint humour. The book is a capital thing.”—Glasgow Herald. 


FULL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT co. 


(Established 1881.) 
For Lists and Designs apply 
to the 
MANAGER, 
19 Highbury Place, 
London, N.; 
43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield ; 
21 Argyle Crescent, Porto- 
bello, Edinburgh; 
= or 3 Unity Street, Bristol. 
MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, etc., includin: 
rs 


nearly Thirty of H.M. In of Schools, are using an 
recommending our Instyuments, of which we have specimens in every 


County of the British isies. 
SCHOOL PIANOS, &c., A SPECIALITY. 


We have some 2,000 in use, our large trade enabling us to offer unapproached 
bargains. You would also find our Violin Outfits for Orchestral 
Classes unequalled in quality and price. 


See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, am 
thoroughly durable. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

Or. MACNAMARA, M.P., Editor of The Schoolmaster, writes: “We 
are nore than delighted with the Piano which you recently selected for and 
Supptied tous. Any of my friends who need an instrument cannot possibly do 
better than place themselves entirely in your hands.” 

Mr. J. MH. VYOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value. wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Showrooms open daily, Write for our List of Instruments for Home or 
School Use, specifying the class preferred. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


There is no other pencil with such a smooth, 
even, velvety touch as the Koh-I-Noor. 


encila 


an ition ? 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS are 4d. each, 3/6 


doz, everywhere. Of Stationers, Artists’ 


Photogranhic Dealers, ete, et 
HARDTMUTH, 
ta Golden Lane, Lo don, E.C. 


Onc Koh-!i-Noor outlasts six ordinary penciis. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 
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319 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-Master of Battersea Pupil-Teacher Centre. 


Test Questions on last Month’s Work. 
or Epvcation. 

1. What is the value of grammar as a study? How would you 
relieve this subject from dryness and formalism ? What other 
elementary subjects should be improved by knowing it ? What 
is its connection with logic ? 

2. When and how far is it desirable to refer to the Latin or 
Greek derivation of a word in teaching children? Say what 
kind of previous knowledge should be possessed by them before 
such reference is made, and give examples of some words the 
meaning of which is made clearer by their etymology, and of 
others in which that meaning is obscured by it. 

3. Classify the consonants according to the organs by which 
they are produced. 


Enoutsn 


1. Sketch the characters of Jaques and Rosalind, illustrating 
your answer by suitable quotations. 

2. Give a summary of Macaulay's estimate of Milton’s works. 

3. Explain the following words and phrases :—hottle of hay, 
erposition of sleep, the vaward, flewed, dew-lapped, gaud, patched 
Jool, 

History. 

1. Point out the chief aims of Henry the Seventh’s domestic 
and foreign policy, and show how he tried to further his policy 
in arranging the marriages of his children. 

2. Trace briefly the connection between the beginning of the 
English Reformation and the divorce case of Henry the Eighth. 
Give a short account of previous attempts to bring about ecclesi- 
astical changes under Henry the Eighth. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, Compare the chief physical features of Great Britain with 
those of Ireland. 

2. How do you account for the extreme cold met with at the 
top of a mountain ? 

3. Why are mountainous and hilly districts generally moun- 
tainous ? Give exceptions, and explain their cause. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. How much linen at 2s. per yard must be taken with the 
same quantity at 2s, 5d. per vard an‘ 216 yards at 3s. 4d. per 
yard, that the whole may be worth 2s. 6d. per yard on the 
average 

2. | purchase 24 ewt. of tea at £6, 10s. 10d. per ewt., and 14 
ewt. at £9, 6s. per ewt. IT mix them, and sell the mixture at 
Is. Od. per Ib. What is the total profit and the profit per cent. 
on the outlay ¢ 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Find the H.C.F. of- 

Ox? — 18x" — x + 2 and + Vix" - 3. 

2. Prove the rule for finding the G.C.M. of two algebraical 
expressions, and find the value of x which will make both the 


expressions a? — 3x + 2 and 2* — 5x + 6 equal to O. 


GEOMETRY. 


1. Show that if one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior 
angle is equal to the sum of the opposite interior angles. 

2. Prove that parallelograms on the same base and between 
the same“parallels are equal in area. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

1. What do you understand by universal gravitation ?. What 
is the evidence of its existence ? 

2. Explain clearly what you mean by the density of a body, 
and show the conditions that must hold in order that the number 
denoting the density of a body may be the same as that denoting 
its specific gravity. 


Notes and Syllabus for December. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


Prepare chap. ix. in Nesfield’s Senior Course of Composition, 


and chap. x. to the end of par. 118. Note the differences between 
the classes into which essays may be grouped. 


Prepare essays on the following subjects :— 
(1.) Compulsory military service. 
(2.) “‘ Manners maketh man.” 
(3.) Epic poetry. 
(4.) Socialism. 


PrincipLes OF Epvucartion. 


Prepare chap. x. in Collar and Crook’s School Management, 
and read very carefully Professor Adamson’s article on the 
teaching of history in the October number of The Practical 
Teacher. 

The certificate syllabus sets the “use of stories, continuous 
— and written composition, reading, poetry, and singing,” 
all within the paragraph headed “speech.”’ We must therefore 
consider stories chiefly from the point of view of their usefulness 
in cultivating the power of speech. Now, although there are 
a few praiseworthy exceptions, it is a general fault to be found 
with our elementary schools that our children are not properly 
trained in the art of expressing their ideas. In the United States 
a great point is made of this; and in French schools, although 
perhaps the teacher’s attention is not evenly distributed over 
the class, one can hear little children make quite long statements. 
In all classes of the school children should be encouraged to 
make connected statements. We do not mean that every answer 
to a question should form a grammatical sentence, but that 
whenever a proper opportunity occurs children should give not 
only complete sentences, but groups of sentences. To secure 
this object stories are of very great use. They may be short 
or long, according to the age of the children. The words of the 
story should not be learned by heart, but the substance should 
be grasped by the child, who should then have a free hand in 
reproducing it. The story may be told or read by the teacher, 
or children may be encouraged to prepare a story at home—their 
parents or elder brothers and sisters may tell them one—and 
this may be told to the class. 

Many children have such fertile imaginations that they can 
invent original stories, and this power should certainly be en- 
couraged. A well-known authority has said that “ children are 
born liars.” If we use the word story-tellers for the strong 
word in this statement, we are ready to admit the truth of it. 
But there are two kinds of story-tellers ; and while we should 
aim at developing the children’s imaginations, we must teach 
them that they must never make statements with the intention 
of deceiving. A child will, for instance, frequently give an 
account of his imaginary adventures among lions. By all means 
let him do so, but require him to begin by an assurance that 
the adventures are not real. : 

A sort of framework may be supplied, and the children may 
be required to weave a web of anecdote around it; or pictures 
-_ be supplied, such as those published by T. Nelson and Sons, 
and a description of the subject. of the picture may be required. 

The mistake that teachers too frequently make in teaching 
composition is to attach too much importance to the words 
and too little to the ideas. If children have the ideas in their 
minds, they will soon find means to express them; and they 
should never be allowed to use words that do nct represent ideas 
present in their minds. If this golden rule be followed, even 
such lessons as repetition and transcription become aids to 
composition. How frequently a child who has only partly pre- 
pared the repetition will come to a stop after the subject of a 
sentence, and be unable to give the rest! This clearly shows 
that his repetition consists of “ but vain words.” The subject 
of the sentence should name the person or thing he is thinking 
about and making a statement about; and if the child cannot 
go on, it is a clear proof that he is merely trying to remember 
words, and not expressing thoughts that are in his mind. Of 
course, the child may say off the words as accurately as a gramo- 

hone, and in that case the teacher cannot easily tell whether 
1¢ is thinking or not. So, again, when a child is transcribing, 
he should be required to bear in mind a complete sentence at 4 
time—that is to say, he should get the thought from the book 
into his mind, and then set down on paper, the thought that 
he has got into his mind. Slight variations in the ways of 
expressing the same thought—for example, “the river was 
wide” for “‘ the river was broad ’—should be lightly passed over. 
In this way transcription becomes a very powerful aid to com- 
position. 


‘ 


LITERATURE. 


For general reading this month take Addison's Coverley Papers. 
These papers were contributed to the magazine known as the 
Spectator, which was run by Steele and Addisor., and are highly 
esteemed by all lovers of English literature. Their purpose was 
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From Cloth, 2s., to Real Pigskin, 10s. 6d. 
Size 8 < 5} inches. Handsomely Bound. 


The Pig Book. 


Now, the finest of amuse- in the 
ments, ng-room, 
It’s Pig Book in the 
For little and for big, train, 
Is to get a brand new It's Pig Book in the 
Pig Book, nursery, 
And draw a Blindfold ? And Pig Book on the 
Pig. 4 brain! 
Ph — 


THE PIG BOOK PARTY. 
Reproduced from Thomas Maybank’s Full-page Picture in ‘‘ THE GENTLEWOMAN.” 


POURQUOI? 


Every pig has its day (even as a dog), and as there are many dog books, why not a Pig Book? 
We hasten to explain that a Pig Book is a book having reference to pigs. We give it this title 
because it sounds more polite than ‘' Pigs | have met.” As most people draw just as well with 
their eyes closed as open, the inflexible rule of the Pig Book is that the artist shall close his or 
her eyes, draw a pig on one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting in (or out, as the case 
may be) the eye of the pig. The artist then signs in order to fix the responsibility. 

Some people can draw a pig, and most people think they can. 

The line at the head of the title-page is for the use of the owner, so that the page may read, 
‘*Mrs. Porkington’s Pig Book,’’ or ‘‘ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as the case may be. 

A. PIGGE. 


EACH PAGE CONTAINS HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF PIGS, AND IS EM- 
BELLISHED WITH APPROPRIATE LITERARY QUOTATIONS FROM 
HOMER TO “GORDON GRAHAM.” 


Of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 


London: DEAN AND SON, Limited, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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“to enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit with morality.” 
We take the liberty of quoting Mr. Gosse’s estimate of Addison's 
influence on the mind and feelings of his country :—“ It was 
out of proportion with the mere outcome of his literary genius. 
{t was the result of character almost more than of intellect, of 
goodness and reasonableness almost more than of wit. His 
qualities of mind, however, if not of the very loftiest order, 
were relatively harmonised to an astonishing degree, so that 
the general impression of Addison is of a larger man than the 
close contemplation of any one side of his genius reveals him 
a: being. He has all the moral ornaments of a literary char- 
acter: as a writer he is urbane, cheerful, charming, and well- 
m wnnered to a degree which has scarcely been surpassed in the 
history of the world. His wit is as penetrating as a perfume ; 
his irony presupposes a little circle of the best and most culti- 
vated listeners ; his fancy is so well tempered by judgment and 
observation that it passes with us for imagination. e delight 
i: his company so greatly that we do not pause: to reflect that 
the inventor of Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb 
had not half of the real comic force of Farquhar or Vanbrugh, 
nor so much as that of the flashing wit of Congreve. Human 
nature, however, is superior to the rules, and Addison stands 
higher than those more original writers by merit of the reason- 
a leness, the good sense, the wholesome humanity that animate 
his work. He is classic, while they are always a little way over 
on the barbaric side of perfection " (Lighteenth Century Literature). 

Prepare in detail the fifth act of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Scene i. line 3. T'oys, trifles; stories told to amuse. 

4. Seething, literally boiling. Compare, “ Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in his mother’s milk" (Deut. xiv. 21). The past tense of 
seethe was sod: “And Jacob sod pottage” (Gen. xxv. 29). 
The past participle was sodden: compare, “ Eat not of it raw, 
nor sodden at all with water.” 

5. Apprehend. Compare this word with comprehends in the 
next line. 

31. More than to us wait—that is, May more joy than you wish 
us wait on you. 

35. Our after-supper, the dessert following the supper. 

40, Abridgment, means of abridging or shortening the time. 

43. Brie/, a short outline of the entertainments offered. Com- 
pare a lawyer's “ brief,” which is a short outline of his case. 

49. Bacchanals, worshippers of Bacchus, who was the god of 
wine, 

50. The Thracian singer—that is, Orpheus. He is said to 
have settled in Thrace, where he married Eurydice. His grief 
for the loss of Eurydice led him to speak contemptuously of 
the Thracian women, who, in revenge, tore him to pieces, and 
sent his head 

** Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.” 


81. Conned with cruel pain, learned only with great labour. 

91. To take what they mistake, to take aright what they say 
incorrectly. 

07. Periods, here meaning the full stop which should come 
at the end of a period. 

109. The prologue is a very clever illustration showing how 
the meaning of a passage may be perverted by making stops in 
the wrong place. 

119. Upon points. Notice the pun. Points may mean either 
small matter or full stops. ye he 

124, Recorder, a musical instrument like a flageolet, much 
used in Shakespeare’s time. The government was the control 
or management of the instrument. Compare Hamlet iii. 2: 
“Govern these ventages with your fingers and thumb.” 

131. Rough-cast, a rough coating of concrete applied to walls. 

135. Bush of thorn. The “man in the moon”’ was supposed to 
carry a fagot, and to be the man who was punished for gather- 
ing sticks on the Sabbath. (See Numbers xv. 32.) 

138. Ninus, the reputed founder of Nineveh, which was some- 
times called the city of Ninus. 

139. Grisly = terrible. This word is often confounded with 
grizaly, which means gray. The “ grizzly bear” may at times 
appear “ grisly,”’ but he takes his name from his gray colour. 

140, Hight = is called; a verb that is active in form, but 
passive in meaning. 

146-7. Notice the burlesque alliteration. 

163. Right and sinister, going right through from the right to 
the left side of the wall, sinister = left. 

178. Bottom’s ingenuous reply shows that he cannot dis- 
cri. ninate between a criticism on the play and one on the players. 

17%. Cue = the tail end of a speech which shows the next 
when to come in. From the French queue, a tail. 

186-7. See and hear. Of course, a ludicrous confusion. 

1%). Limander should be Leander, and Helen is put in the 
ne it line for Hore, 


192. Shafalus to Procrus should be Cephalus to Procris. Ceph- 
alus was the son of Deion and Diomede, and was renowned for 
his fidelity to his wife Procris. 

215. Refer to the agreement at the rehearsal in Act iii. Scene 1. 

216. Nor else no lion’s dam—that is, neither a lion nor a lioness. 

238. In snuff. The old tallow candles frequently required 
to have their wicks cut down or “ snuffed ;"’ but the expression 
“to be in snuff” meant in Shakespeare’s time to be in u temper. 

264. Dreadful dole = dreadful grief. 

281-5. Notice the way in which the poetry is made burlesque 
by the use of the trivial terms pap, hop, and the repetition in 
the last line—die, die, die, die, die. 

293. Die, the old form of the word dice ; ace, the single spot. 

298. How chance = how does it chance ? 

315. God warrant us. When the plays were printed in the 
folio form these words were omitted, as a statute had been 

against the profane use of sacred names. 

325. Shore, for shorn, or cut. 

337. Bergomask dance, generally considered to be a kind of 
dance as performed by the peasants of Bergomasco in Italy. ° 

Scene ii. line 2. Behowls. Notice the use of the prefix be to 
convert an intransitive verb into a transitive one. 

11. Sprite. a spirit, sometimes spelt spright, and the adjective 
is invariably spelt sprightly ; but the presence of the gh is not 
warranted by the derivation. 

14. Triple Hecate. Hecate was one of the older divinities 
who retained power under Jupiter. She is said to have been 
the same as Selene, or Luna, in heaven, Artemis or Diana on the 
earth, and Persephone or Proserpina in the lower regions ; hence 
in her statues and pictures, she is represented with three bodies 
and three heads, and is spoken of by Latin writers as Tergemina, 
the triplet ; Triformis, the three-shaped one; and Triceps, the 
three-headed one. 

45. Consecrate, the past participle. The Latin past participle 
is consecratus, and this gave the English word consecrate, which 
was long used as the form of the past participle. Milton in- 
variably uses this form for oy participles of this class. 

* 54-60. These lines probably explain the reason for the adop- 
tion of the name of the play by Shakespeare. 

68. Give me your hands—that is, Clap them in approbation. 

For general reading take Scott’s Woodstock, and read some 
of the poems in the Golden Treasury. A book of useful notes on 
these poems by Mr. Boardman can be obtained from the Normal 
Press. 


Enouisu History. 


Study the reign of Elizabeth. This period is so important 
and so interesting that it deserves a whole month of careful 
study. Every student should read Beesly’s Queen Elizabeth, in 
Macmillan’s Twelve English Statesmen ; and Queen Elizabeth, 
by Dr. Mandell Creighton, the late Bishop of London. In 
addition there are many books that our readers will probably 
be able to obtain at the libraries—books which deal with some 
special feature, as Hume’s Courtships of Elizabeth (Unwin), an 
amusing but instructive book ; Sir Francis Drake, in the English 
Men of Action (Macmillan) ; Hume’s Sir Walter Raleigh (Unwin) ; 
Macaulay's essay on Burleigh and his Times ; and Hall’s Society 
in the Elizabethan Age. Lastly, the literature of the period should 
be studied in connection with its history. 

The chief points to direct attention to are :—The ecclesiastical 
changes brought about, and their results; the relations with 
Mary Queen of Scots ; the relations between England and Spain, 
culminating in the Armada; the relations with Ireland; the 
relations between the Crown and the Parliament; and the 
biographies (1) of the chief statesmen—Lord Burghley and his 
son Robert, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Francis 
Walsingham ; (2) of the chief courtiers—Leicester, Sir Christo- 

her Hatton, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earl of Essex, and Sir 

hilip Sidney; (3) the great writers—Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Hooker, Greene, Holinshed, Ben Jonson, Camden, 
Hak!uyt, and Bacon; and (4) the great explorers and seamen— 
Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, Davis, and Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham. 
GEroGRaPHY. 


Continue the study of the physical features of the British 
Isles, taking them in connection with wider general reading in 
geography. Unless the reader has studied 

will miss much that is of interest in the connection between 
the geological formation and the features and industries that 
depend on it. Granite appears among the older mountains in 
Scotland (Aberdeen is called the granite city), and also in Devon 
and Cornwall. The chalk and limestone hills are covered with 
thin turf, which forms capital pasture for sheep, but is too dry 
for cattle; hence the celebrated races of sheep kept on the 
Chevict*, Cotswe!d>, South Downs, and Hampshire Downs. 
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A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. 
By P. H. L’ESTRANGE, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Malvern College ; late Exhibitioner of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


All the matter is arranged on the progressive and concentric system (a, for Junior Course; a and b, for Middle Course ; 
a, b, and c, for Senior Course) in six parts, one for each term of a two-years’ course. The book is illustrated by 177 Pictures 
and Diagrams in the ‘ext, accompanied by 172 Maps and Diagrams in Colour, with Index, the whole forming a Complete 
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Note the position of the great coalfields, and the industries that 
have been established on each. The districts in which Old Red 
Sandstone, or Devonian, or Triassic formations occur are very 
fertile. The relation between the river valleys and the lines 
of communication deserves careful study. Trace the course 
of the Great Western Railway from Lenten to Plymouth, and 
of the Midland to Manchester, as illustrations. 

The water system is another very important subject. Re- 
member that the uses of a river are (1) to drain the land; (2) 
to provide water for domestic and manufacturing ——- and 
(in some countries, but not often in Great Britain) for irrigation ; 
(3) to facilitate transport; (4) to provide water power; (5) to 
provide food in the form of fish and waterfowl. Study each river 
in connection with this scheme, and see which of the above 
uses renders the river important. Some are more important in 
one way, and some in another. Few can be important in all: 
for instance, if a river is important as a waterway, it must have 
only a slight fall so that its current is slow; and, if its fall is 
small, it cannot supply much power to turning mills, ete. 


Since the railway companies have obtained control of the’ 


canals, the latter have lost their importance; but proposals 
have recently been made to utilise the canals to a greater extent. 
The chief canals are the Grand Trunk, joining the Trent and 
Mersey; the Grand Junction, joining the Midlands with the 
Thames at Brentford, and sending an extension round the 
north of London; the Leeds and Liverpool Canal; and the 
Kennet and Avon Canal. In a class apart stands the important 
Manchester Ship Canal, which makes Manchester a port con- 
nected with the sea. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Study the two chapters on Profit and Loss. The difficulties 
found in problems of this kind arise from the use of the in- 
complete phrase “so much per cent.’ A percentage is really 
an abstract number; and just as the phrase “to gain one- 
twentieth ” is incomplete, so the phrase “ to gain 5 per cent.” 
is meaningless, unless we state, or understand, the quantity of 
which the percentage is taken. We have, however, the sanction 
of custom for assuming, unless the contrary is stated, that a 
gain or loss is given as a percentage of the buying price in the 
transaction in which the gain or loss occurred. Confusion is 
very apt to arise when two or three sales are referred to in the 
same question. Remember that ——s of different amounts 
cannot be added or subtracted, although percentages of the same 
amount may be so treated. 

The following question was set in this year’s papers :— 

A buys a horse and sells it to B, losing \O per cent. by the sale. 
B resells the horse to A, and makes a profit of 5 per cent. in doing 
so. What is A's gain or loss per cent. on the double transaction ? 

Suppose A paid £100 for the horse, then B paid £90, and sold 
it for [28 of £90—that is, for £94, 10s. Hence A paid in all 
£104, L0e., and received £90. The difference, £104, 10s., re- 
presents what he had to pay for a horse which he himself bought 
originally for £100, Hence he lost 44 per cent. of his original 
cost price, 

ALGEBRA, 


Study the chapter on L.C.M., and work the examples. The 
following question was set last July, and illustrates the necessity 
for trying to get assistance from one part of the question or paper 
when answering another :— 

Simplify — 


1\? 
Apply the formule (= + Fy, =x + = + 2 to find the square 


of 731.5 ond 


2 
The second part of the question gives us the value of (« + - ) 


and (« -! ), and by substituting these values in the given ex- 
pression we obtain 


» Mw @ 2 l on 2 1 
= 256 4 2(: + 2) = 956 x 256 x 2 + a) 
Ans. + 4): 


We notice that in 731,4,, the denominator of the fraction is 
the square of 27, whilst 731 = 729 + 2. Hence the expression 
might be written in the form 27* + .,° + 2, and this is the square 


of 23 + gy. Ans. 


Again, in 2545}, the denominator of the fraction is the square 
of 16, and 254 = 256-2. Hence this expression is the square 
of Ans. 15}4. 

GEOMETRY. 


Prepare proofs to the following propositions:—Euclid III. 
3, 14, 15, 16, and work deductions on them. The syllabus states 
that “ Questions on the theorems, easy deductions from them, 
and arithmetical illustrations will be included.” 

The following are arithmetical illustrations of IIT. 15 :— 

1. If in a circle a chord 10 em. in length is 12 cm. from the- 
centre, find the length of the diameter. Ans. 13 em. 

2. Ifin a circle a chord 8 cm. in length is 3 cm. from the centre, 
find the distance from the centre of a chord 6 cm. in length. 

Ans. 4 om. 

3. If in a circle a chord 12 cm. in length is 8 cm. from the 
centre, find the lengths of the chords that are respectively 9, 7, 
and 6 cm. from the centre. Ans. 2,/19, 2,/51, 16. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


The specific gravity of a body is the quotient obtained by 
dividing weight of the body by the weight of the same volume 
of water. If we have a direct means of obtaining these two 
weights, the calculation would be simple enough. | Unfortu- 
nately errors in measuring the volume of a solid are very easily 
made. If we found that a piece of iron weighed 23°55 grams, 
and that its volume was exactly 3 c.cm., then as we know from 
the metric definitions of the gram that 3 c.cm. of water weigh 
3 grams, the specific gravity of the iron would be 23°55 + 3—that 
is, 7°35. But the shape of most bodies is so complicated that 
we cannot measure them directly, and we employ the important 
“ principle of Archimedes ” to determine their specific gravity. 
This principle states that the apparent loss of weight of a body 
weighed in water after being weighed in air is equal to the 
weight of the water displaced. But the volume of the water 
displaced is the same as that of the body which displaces it if 
the body is immersed. The proof of this principle is simple; 
for if we take a vessel of water and imagine a portion of the 
water marked off by a boundary from the rest—say a cubic 
centimetre of water—then, if the, water is still, we know that 
the forces acting on the c.cm. of water are in equilibrium. The 
downward force is the weight of the c.cm. of water, and the 
upward force is the pressure exerted on this c.cm. of water by 
the surrounding water. Hence the upward pressure exerted 
on this ¢.cm. is equal to the weight of a c.cni. of water, and this 
pressure would remain the same if the c.cm. of water turned to 
something else—for example, iron or cork. But if this substitu- 
tion were made, the downward pressure would be the weight 
of a c.cm. of iron or of cork. In the first case, this downward 
pressure is greater than the upward pressure, hence a c.cm. of 
iron would sink ; and in the second case it is less, hence a c.cm. 
of cork would rise until a part of it was out of the water. If 
a c.cm. of iron were weighed in air, its weight would be found 
to be 7°85 grams; but if it were suspended beneath the pan of 
the balance, and weighed in water, it would be found to weigh 
only 6°85 grams, because it is pressed upwards with a force 
equal to the weight of a c.cm. of water, which is one gram. 

Suppose we take a piece of silver weighing 3°5 grams. On 
weighing this in water it will be found to weigh 3°16—that is, 
it will lose “3 grams ; but as shown above, this is the weight of 
the water displaced, hence the specific gravity of silver is 3°5 +°3, 
or 10°5. 

We have seen that a piece of cork will float with only a frac- 
tion of its volume below the surface. If we could accurately 
determine this volume, we could give the specific gravity of the 
cork from this. For if a given cork floated with one-third of 
its volume below the surface, then the weight of the cork is 
equal to the weight of a third of its volume of water, or the 


. weight of the cork is one-third of the weight of its volume of 


water, therefore its specific gravity is ‘3. As, however, it is 
difficult to determine with accuracy the volume of the body 
which is under water, a heavy body, such as a piece of lead, is 
used to make the light body pass completely below the surface. 
The experiment would then be carried out as follows:—(a) 
Weigh the sinker in air and in water—the difference gives the 
weight of water equal in volume to the sinker; (6) weigh the 
light body in air; (c) attach the sinker to the body, and weigh 
the two in water; (d) subtract the weight of the two in water 
from the weight of the two in air, and so obtain the weight of 
a volume of water equal to the volume of the two; (e¢) subtract 
from this result the weight of water equal in volume to the 
sinker (see a), and the remainder is the weight of a volume of 
water equal to the volume of the light body; (/) the weight of 
the light body (see 6) divided by this remainder gives the specific 
gravity of the light body. 
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A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING CHEMISTRY IN 
SCHOOLS. By A. M. Hueues, B.Sc. Lond., Science Mistress 
of the L.C.C. Secondary School, Eltham ; and R. Srern, B.Sc. 
Lond., Science Mistress of the North London Collegiate School. 

Extract prom Prerace.—“ In this little book we have endeavoured to work 
out a new/method of teaching El tary Chemistry in schools—a method 
based entirely upon the principle of —s from the known to the unknown. 
....The children build up step by step their knowledge of many chemical 
substances which they have themselves prepared and of which they have found 
the properties. Only in a few instances are they given a new substance, and 
even then it is introduced in connection with their work from a historical 
standpoint, or because it is used in a manufacturing process. In this way the 
children are taught to realize that the science is intimately connected with 
their everyday life.” 
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ELEMENTS OF STATICS AND DYNAMICS. By 
S. L. Loney, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Holloway College (University of London). (Pitt Press Mathe- 
matical Series.) 
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Statics. 4s. 6d. Dynamics, 3s. fd. 

It having become desirable to reset the type for a new edition, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken of thoroughly overhauling the whole book. Its general 
scope is unaltered, but more graphical and experimental work has been 
introduced. Jn cases where the number of an article differs from that in the 
previousedition, the original number has been inserted in a bracket. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By J. W. Mercer, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth. : 
Extract From Prerace.—‘‘ This book has grown out of some notes which I 
area ne some years ago for junior classes at Oundle School, and expanded 
later for the use of Cadets at Osborne and Dartmouth.” 


Pitt Press Series. New Volumes. 


New Edition (1906) now ready. 
ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. by H. R. 
Mitt, D.Se., LL.D., formerly Librarian to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 1s. 6d. 
The book has been revised throughout by the aid of the latest official 
nublications, and largely rewritten, after visiting most of the countries of 
urope, North America, and South and East Africa. 


Subjects for the Cambridge Local Exams., 1907- 


GOLDSMITH.—THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. Edited by W. Munison, M.A., Senior English 
Master, Aberdeen Grammar School. 1s. 6d. 


SCOTT.-THE TALISMAN. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by A. 8. Garr, B.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 


LLE - LE CID. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. W. Eve, M.A,, late Headmaster of University College 
School, London. 2s, 


CESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. BOOK VII. The Text 
only of the edition prepared by Dr. SHucksurcHu for the 
Syndics of the University Press, and published in the Series 
for Schools and Training Colleges. 


VERGIL.__ZNEID. BOOK IX. The Text only of the edition 
prepared by A. Sipcwick, M.A., for the Syndies of the Univer- 
sity Press, and published in the Pitt Press Series. 8d. 


A List of New and Standard Books for Schools will be sent on application. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. 


C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BIBLE STORIES RETOLD FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By Rosext Histor. cloth boards. 
Price 1s. 6d, net. 

THINGS THAT ARE LOVELY. Talks with 
the children. By the Rev. A. Averent Ramsey, B.D. 
8vo, cloth boards. Price 1s, 6d. net. 

Two Beautiful Presentation Books. 

GENTLE JESUS. A Life of Christ for 
Little Folks. By EK. Jackson, Small dto, 
cloth, with handsome Picture on side. Six coloured and 
numerous other full-page Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 

TALKS ABOUT JESUS & HIS FRIENDS. 
By ALEXANDER SmeEtuig, M.A., Author of “ Men of the 
Covenant,” ete. Small 4to, cloth, with handsome panel 
Picture on side. Six coloured and numerous other full- 

vage Illustrations. (Uniform with “Gentle Jesus.”) 
hird Edition. Price 28, 6d, net. 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. An Album of 
Natural History. By Horace G. Groser. With eight 
coloured Plates by A. Scorr RANKIN, and a great many 
fine black-and-white Illustrations. Cr. 4to, cloth. 5s, net. 

This natural history book, designed for young people, has several 
features which make it a book of distinction. Its natural history will 
be found to be accurate, and it is very copiously illustrated. This is 

a book which will be of permanent value for the nursery and the 

home schoolroom. 

THE WORLD'S EXPLORATION STORY. 
By Acsert Lee, Author of “ Famous British Admirals,” 
“England’s Sea Story.” Large crown 8vo. Price 5s. 

This book, based on the best available records, reads like romance. 

From the first half-frightened attempts by Greek and Carthaginian 

coasters to the daring world-voyages of Portuguese, Spanish, and English 

seamen, and so on to the latest discoveries by land and sea—the 
fascinating story is traced, and ably presented. 


DREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim St., LONDON, E.C. 


GIBSON’S 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Book I., 24.3; If. 24.3; 24.3; IV., 34.; V., 4d. 


1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 


Each book contains a full year’s work. Tn no class and at 
no stage is the pupil required to work for days or weeks 
in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
teacher, alive. 


2. Constant Revision— 


In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 
been forgotten. 


3. Concrete and Abstract Examples-— 


Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 
are numerous and judiciously intermingled, so as to secure 
sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures. 


4. Mental Arithmetic— 
Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 
the stage arrived at by the pupil, have been placed at the 
ed of each book. 


5. Arrangement— 
Each page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
the exercises on that page. The pupil, therefore, has 
before his eyes the information required in the working of 
the new problems. The language throughout is simple. 


This series of Arithmetics is more nearly on the lines given in the 
New Suggestions than any books at present published. 


ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 


48 QUEEN STREET. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 


1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 


The editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 


R. B.—Solve the equations— 
(Cambridge Previous Examination. ) 
From (1) and (2) by subtraction, we have 
y? = a(x - y) + bly - x)? 
From (3) either x = y, orx + y=a - b. 
If x = y, then from (1) and (2) we have 
If x - y is not zero, then from (3) we have 
x+y=a-hb; 
Substituting in (1), we have 
= ax + bia b - x); 
(a - b) x - bia - b) = 0; 


=%- bt Vie - b) (a + 3b) 
3 (5) 
From (4) and (5), we have 
a-b b) (a + 3b) 


Thus the pairs of values of « and y, which simultaneously 
satisfy the given equations, are— 


{y=0 


b+ J(a b) (a + 3b) 
a - b F(a b) (a + 3h) 
2 


* Bike.—Four forces in a plane keep a — body in equilibriam. 


One is given absolutely, a second and third have their lines of 
action given, while the fourth has its magnitude given. Prove 
that the line of action of this fourth force must touch a fixed 
cirele. (Cambridge Entrance. ) 
Let P denote the force given absolutely, Q and R the 
forces whose lines of action are given, and 8 the force whose 
magnitude is given. Let O denote the intersection of the 
lines of action of Q and R. Then, since these lines are given 
in ition, O is a fixed point. Again, since P is given in 
ition, the perpendicular distance from O to its line of 
direction is fixed. Call this distance a. Finally, in any 


position of 8 let x be its perpendicular distance from the 
point O. 


Now, for equilibrium, the sum of the moments of the 
four forces about O, a point in their plane, must zero. 
But since 0 is in the lines of direction of both Q and R, 
the moment of either of these forces about O is zero. Hence 
for equilibrium we must have 

"Pxa+Sr=0. 

But P, a, and S are fixed quantities. Hence < is a fixed 
length. Thus the line of action of the force S must be at a 
fixed distance from O, and therefore must touch a fixed circle. 


F.W.B.—A ball is dropped vertically on to a fixed smooth 
plane inclined to the horizontal at an angle a. If the coefficient 
of resilience is e, and if the ball strikes the plane with velocity u, 
determine the range of the first bounce. 

(Tutorial Dynamics.) 


Let v denote the velocity after impact. It is obvious that 
the angle of incidence AON is equal to a, the inclination of 


the plane. Let 8 denote the angle of reflection NOB. 
Then, as shown in the chapter on impact, we have 
v= 
cos 8 


Now, it is proved in the chapter on projectiles that when 
a body is projected with velocity v, at an inclination @ to 
the horizon, down a plane inclined at an angle a to the 
horizon, its range down the plane is given by R, where 
9 cos” a 
If OH is the horizontal through O, it is obvious that 
BOH is the angle denoted by @. 
Thus @ = 5 - (a + 8). 


cos*a 


Hence R = 


i | 
| | 

‘ | 

“ 
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National Society’s Story Books 


for the 


Young. 


Season 1906-1907 


JUST OUT 


LAVENDER. By Mary H. Desennam, Author 
of ‘*A Goodly Pearl,” etc. With Four Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Isang WarTkiy. Cloth boards, gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


FAITH’S FIRST CHRISTMAS, Etc. By 
Mary H. Depennam. With Four Full-page Illustrations 
by Vioter M. Situ. Cloth boards, gilt, price 2s. 
(Twelve Original Stories based upon leading incidents of 
Church History.) 


THEIR CHRISTMAS CAROL, Etc. By 
KATHERINE E. VeRNHAM, Author of ‘‘ Tallboy’s Treasure,” 
ete. With Two Full-page Illustrations by WarkKIN. 
Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


BEATRICE DENSTONE. By Mary Netson, 
Author of ‘ Averil’s Wild Oats.” With Frontispiece by 
IsaBEL Watkin. Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s. 


LOVE’S LESSON. By Mary Braprorp Wuir- 
ING. With Frontispiece by Isang Watkin. Cloth 
boards, gilt, price 1s. F 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Ben Sylvester's Word. New Edition. Price 1s. 


The Cunning Woman's Grandson. A Story of 
Cheddar a Hundred Years Ago. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Making of a Missionary. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Herd Boy and His Hermit. Price 3s.6d. 
The Patriots of Palestine. Price 3s. 6d. 
Founded on Paper. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Wardship of Steepcoombe. Price 3s. 6. 
The Carbonels, Price 3s. 6d. 


The Constable’s Tower; or, The Times of Magna 
Charta. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Cook and the Captive. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Treasures in the Marshes. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Cross Roads; or, A Choice in Life. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Slaves of Sabinus. Price 3s. 6d. 

Under the Storm; or, Steadfast’s Charge. Price 3s. 6:1. 
Our New Mistress; or, Changes at Brookfield Karl. 


Price 3s. 


NOTE.—A Complete Catalogue of the National Society’s Story Books may be obtained on application. 


National Society’s Depository, 19 Great Peter Street, Westminster. S.W. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED | 
WHIT 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


COFFEE. 


England’s Best Value 


TEA 


Has no Equal 


NOW READY. 


Che Practical Ceacher’s Art Monthly 


Price 3d.; post free, 4d. 


FOR DECEMBER. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED CONTENTS. 


PAINTINGS AT THE TATE GALLERY. 
METAL WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 
A FURTHER COURSE OF CLAY MODELLING. 


DRAWING & MANUAL TRAINING IN GLASGOW. 


RESULT OF THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION. 


WEAVING AND BASKETRY IN THE SCHOOLS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


COMPETITION IN DRAWING FOR JUNIOR AND 


SENIOR SCHOLARS. 


Order from your Bookseller now, or send to 


“The Practical Teacher” Office—T. NELSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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- 2-8 +2) cos 
_ 
~ g 8 
sin (a + 8), 
cosp 


cos § sin (a + 3); 


(sin a + cos a tan §). 


But in the chapter on impact it is shown that 


tan p = 


Deru? 

~R= (sin a + con a ; 
g 

R = esina + sina 


g e 


R= sin a (1 + e). 


Sinew.—In the second (single string) system of pulleys the 
working tension of a rope is reduced by the factor / in ing 
over @ pulley (in consequence of friction, ete.). Prove that the 
mechanical advantage is 

(Tutorial Statics.) 


Let P be the tension in the free end of the rope. Then 
/? is the tension in the portion between the first and second 
pulleys, /(/P) the tension in the portion between the second 
and third, and so on. Hence the tensions in the x lengths 
of rope between the two sets of pulleys are 

Hence, if Q denotes the load, we have 
,l-/f* 
But p is the mechanical advantage. Hence the mechani- 


cal advantage is given by 
l-/ 


S.N.W.—Consult a modern text-book on Elementary Electric- 
ity. See, for example, J. J. Thomson's Elements of the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Electricity and Maynetism, or Whetman’s 
Evperimental klectricity (Cambridge Press), § 22. 


J.H.D.—See Whetman’s Experimental Electricity (Cambridge 
Press), § 37. 


MATHEMATICS. 
(STAGES 2 AND 3.) 


BY FRANK CASTLE, M.I.M.E., 
Royal Colleae of Seience; Lecturer on Mathematics, ete., Morlen 


College; Author of “ Elementary Practical Physics,” Practical 
Muthematica,” cte. 


Problems. —Probably one of the greatest difficulties in dealing 
with algebraical problems is to express clearly the given con- 
itions in algebraical language. Any number of anal problems 
may be obtained from any text-book on the subject. A selection 
of such, together with typical questions from previous examina- 
tion papers, will doubtless be sufficient preparation. It should 
be noted that the very best use of any solution is first to try to 
obtain the solution, only appealing to the given working when 
necessary to do so. 

When the solution of a given problem has been obtained, a 
verification should be found by inserting the value or values in 
the given equation. Thus, when the problem leads to a quad- 
ratic equation of the two roots obtained, probably only one 
satisties the condition of the problem. 

In dealing with problems involving money, weight, area, etc., 
it is, of course, necessary that all the terms of the equations 
shall be expressed in the same units. 

Ex. 1. A rectangular field contains 1} acres. If it were 11 
yards longer and 7 yards narrower than it is, its area would be 
unaltered, Find its length and breadth. (1893. ) 


~~ x denote the length in yards and y denote the width in 
yards. 


Then the area is x x y— 
= 175 x 4840... i) 
Also (a + 11) (j— 7) = 1°75 x 4840; 
7x - 77 =1°75 x 4840. (ii) 
Subtract (i) from (ii)— 
Also from (i)— x 4840, 
Substitute this value for x in (iii)— 


or 7 x 175 x 4840 - lly? + 77y =0; 
- Ty = 5390. 


2 
Ty + (2)'= 00 + $9 = 21000, 


= 77 or - 70. 

The minus value is obviously inadmissible, hence the width is 
77 yards. Substituting this value in (iii), x is found to be 110 
yards. : Hence the length of the field is 110 yards and the width 
77 yards. 

he result obtained may be verified by multiplying 4840 and 
1:75. This gives the same product, 8470, as 110 x 77. 

<x. 2. Two numbers are in the ratio of 3to 5. The larger of 
them increased by 2 is to the square root of twice the smaller 
as 16 to 3. Find the numbers. (1906. ) 

Let x denote the greater number and y the smaller. 


Then © 5 (i) 
16 
3 
From (i) 32 = 5y; 


. (ii) 


3 
y= 
Substitute this value in (ii)— 
z+2_ 16 


6 
or 3x + 6 = 16 


Squaring both sides of this equation— 


Oa? + + 36 = 
4522 + 1802 + 180.= 15362, 

1356, /678\2_ _ 180 , 459684 
_ 678 , 672 _ 2 


Hence the greater number is 30 and the smaller is 3 x by 
30 = 18. 

Ex. 3. A man went to market with £15 to lay out in oats. 
He found that he had to pay 2s. 6d. a sack more than he had 
expected, and consequently came home with 10 sacks fewer 
than he had expected. Find how many sacks of oats he bought, 
and what he paid for each, (1903. ) 

Let x denote the number of sacks he bought. Then as £15 
= 120 half-crowns, the price of each = =. 


For 10 more price paid would be ma. 


10° 
Hence the relation is 120 ; 
x x+ 10 
1202 + 1200 = a? + 10x ; 
2. 22 + 10x + (5)? = 1200 + 25 = 1225; 
+ 35. 
Hence 2 = 30 or - 40. The latter value is obviously inad- 
missible. 
Ex, 4. A man cannot afford to spend more than £18 a week in 
paying labourers. After a time he finds that he has to pay each 
abourer 6d. a day more, and so is obliged to dismiss four of 
them. Find how many labourers he employed at first. eos 
(1902. ) 
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CUSA 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker Street, Moorfields, London, E.C. 


|Tecernong; No, 3379 Watt.) 


PRINCIPAL: MR. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are at work, and New Students can now enter :— 


‘CERTIFICATE—1907 and 1908. 
SCHOLARSHIP—1907 and 1908. Every Day. 
SCHOLARSHIP—1907 and 1908. Saturday. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS. Saturday. 
CANDIDATES. Every Day. 
OXFORD LOCAL—Senior and Junior. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL—Senior and Junior. 
OXFORD HIGHER LOCAL. 
CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 

ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class. } Every Day: 


L.L.A. ST. ANDREWS. Saturday. 
L.L.A. ST. ANDREWS. Evening. 
KIN _§ For National Fréebel Union Cer- 

\tificate. Elementary and Higher. 
A.C.P., L.C.P., F.C.P. 
MATRICULATION—London. Every Day. 
MATRICULATION—London. Saturday. 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA. 

Special Classes on Tuesday Evenings 

ARETE { for Cambridge Senior Local Students. 


COMMERCIAL, DAY, and EVENING CLASSES. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, GIRL, and WOMEN CLERKS. ‘ 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, BANKING and CURRENCY, METHODS 


and MACHINERY of BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS on Saturdays. 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes they wish to enter. All applications 


to be addressed to 


DR. CUSACK. 


XMAS. 
GIFTS 


Select an article of . . 


Utility, Prettiness, Durability, 
and thorough Satisfaction. 


That's a way of saying select a 


SWAN" 


THE BEST FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Post early for the Colonies 
and Abroad. 
List of Dates and Catalogues post free. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Every Hand Suited. 
Of all Stationers and Jewellers. 


10/6, 16/6, and 25/-. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, | 


79 & 80 High Holborn. 
Branches : 93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95 Regent St., W.; 


3 Exchange St., Manchester; and at Paris, 
Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


LONDON, 
SIMPKIN,MARSHALL,HAMILTON, 
KENT LIMITED. 


LANTERN SLIDES, wer-ocace 


Geography, Science, Art, History, etc. 
List Free from WILSON, LOCHHEAD, ABERDEEN, 


NELSON’S 
Sixpenny Classics 


pe- TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY "®t 
WESTWARD HO! C. Kingsley. 


THE PATHFINDER. F. Cooper. 
CLOTH, 6d, NET. 


*.* Write for Complete List, post free. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
L 
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Let x denote the number of labourers ; then each man receives 
£18 per week. When each man receives 6d. more per day, then 

36 
240 
men. Hence we obtain the relation— 


each receives 0('* + ) per week ; but there are now x - 4 


18, %\_ ac. 
4) (F+ = 18; 
18-4 (2-4) = 18, 
or(x- 4) 

(2 


3x? - 12x - 1440 =0; 
24) (x + 20) = 0. 
Hence x = 24. 

The value « = — 20 is obviously inadmissible. 

Ex 5 Find a quadratic equation such that the square of the 
sum of the roots is 49, and the square of the difference of the 
roots 13. Verify the result by solving the equation and calcu- 
lating the squares of the sum and difference of the woot eee 

If a and 8 are the roots of the quadratic, then (x — a) (x — 8) 

Hence as the square of the sum of the roots is 49, we obtain 

(a + 8)? = 49, ora +8 =+7, 
and (a — 8)? = 13; 
4a8 = 36, 
or af = 9. 
Hence a + 8 = +7, and af = 9. 

cre these values in (i), the required equation is found 

to 
13 

Ex. 6. A man lays out £26 in coals. He finds that the price 
is raised 6s, 6d. a ton, and consequently that he gets 4 tons 
fewer than he had expected. Find the elvanced price of coals 
per ton. (1901.) 

Ans. £1, 12s. 6d. 

Ex. 7. A person has invested some money in a 4} per cent. 
stock. If the price of £100 of stock had been £17 less than 
what he paid, he would be receiving 14 per cent. more for his 
money than he receives in fact. Find at what price he bought 
the stock. (1902. ) 

Ans. £85. 


Ex. 8. (a) Find two consecutive odd numbers whose sum is 
half the sum of 15 and 17. (6) Find the condition that must be 
fulfilkd by three coneecutive odd numbers, when their sum 
equals three times the sum of three other consecutive odd 
numbers, (1904. ) 

Ans. 7, 9. 

Ex. 9. The areas of a square and a rectangle are equal, and 
the perimeter of the rectangle is n times that of the square. 
Find the sides of the rectangle in terms of a side of the square. 
Verify your result in the case in which 4x = 5. (1904. ) 

Ex. 10. A specimen of bronze consisted of 85 per cent. of 
copper, 10 per cent. zinc, and 5 per cent. tin; whilst a specimen 
of bell metal contained — and tin only, The two specimens 
were fused together, and the mixture was found to contain 84 
per cent. of copper, 8 per cent. zinc, and 8 per cent. tin. Find 
the proportion and tin in the bell metal. (1904. ) 

Ans, 80 per cent. copper ; 20 per cent. tin. 

Ex. 11. (a) Given the area (a*) of a rectangle and the length 
(b) of a diagonal, find the lengths of two adjacent sides. () 
Find for what values of 6 + a the question will not admit of 
an answer, and explain the geometrical meaning of the oa 

( .) 
Ans. (b) a,/2 > b. 

Ex. 12. A number of men are first formed into a solid square 
and afterwards into a hollow square four deep. The front pre- 
sented in the latter formation has a hundred men more than the 
front in the solid square. Find the number of men. (1899.) 

Ans. 2304. 

Ex. 13. There are two positive numbers whose sum is 6, and 

the ratio of the first to the second exceeds the ratio of the 


second to the first by 2. Find the numbers. To obtain the 
answer you must solve a quadratic equation. Explain why 
only one of the roots will fulfil the terms of the question. 


(1898. ) 
Ans. 3,/2; 6 - 3,/2. 

Ex. 14. The electrical resistance of a wire of given material 
varies directly as the length and inversely as the square of the 
diameter. Find the length and diameter of a wire which is to 
have three-fourths of the electrical resistance and one-third of 
the weight of a wire of the same material 50 feet long and 0 
inch diameter. (1898. ) 

Ans. 25 feet ; 0°0245 inch. 


—* 


LANTERN LESSONS ON TASMANIA. 


HROUGH the Agent-General, the government of Tasmania 
is prepared to lend lantern slides to schools on the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

. In the event of the slides not being delivered within a rea- 
sonable time of the notification of the dispatch thereof, or if 
they are received in a damaged condition, this Department to be 
immediately advised, 

2. Every care must be taken of the slides, and that they are 
carefully repacked in the manner and in the order in which 
they are received. 

3. After the lecture the slides are to be returned immediately, 
carriage prepaid. An addressed label is sent herewith for the 
purpose. 

4. For every slide broken owing to infraction of Rule 2, the 

rson to whom the slides were font will be claimed upon at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. for each slide so broken. 

Special attention is drawn to Regulations 2 and 3, as careless 
packing and retention of the slides on the part of some of the 
recipients have in the past caused considerable inconvenience and 
expense to this Department, and disappointment to managers 
of schools and others. 


SCHOOL NATURE STUDY UNION. 


HIS association, to whose excellent work we have referred 

on more than one occasion, has just published a scheme of 

Nature Study for Schools by Miss C. von Wyss. It is graded 

in difficulty, and covers a five years’ course arranged in three 
terms a year. It may be obtained t free for 24d. from Mr. 
H. E. Turner, Bellenden Road School, Peckham, London, 8.E. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. 


HE Western School Journal of Winnipeg, Manitoba, gives 

the following from a high school examination paper :— 

** We have reason to believe that the first man was a one-celle 

being. To meet —- conditions, he advanced through stage 

after stage into a monkey. Being of a rather lethargic tempera- 

ment he wore his tail off sitting down too much, wore the hair 

off his back leaning against trees, and uired the habit of 

speech, to meet the condition of finding fault with the govern- 
ment.” 


STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 39 WHITEFRIARS 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WueEnever a child takes in hand one of Stead’s Graded Reading 
Books he must feel that it is his very own, for, contrary to 
custom, each contains a preface, instructive truly, yet withal 
so simple in style that it appeals to the young reader’s intelli- 
gence and interest. Asop’s Tales and Holiday Stories are de- 
signed for the use of Standard I. children; Favourite Fairy 
Tales and Little Snow White for Standard Il. ; Animal Stories 
for Standard IfI. Almost every incident in the stories of Alsop 
is illustrated side by side with the text, and thus representation 
assists reproduction of the subject matter—a grand feature in 
learning to read. While esteeming the value of these little 
books in awakening an active interest in reading, we think 
that they will be found very helpful in the composition lesson, 
as through them the imaginative faculty may be fostered Each 
booklet has some sixty pages of letterpress and pictures bound 
in limp cloth. Owing to pressure of space the type is sometimes 
rather small. 
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THE BIGGEST BOOK BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED. 


The.. 
Harmsworth 


(“ Daily Mail” Edition) 


In Ten Handsome Volumes, 
together with a.. 


Solid Oak Bookcase Bureau 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the ‘‘Harmsworth Encyclopedia” is not 
an old book issued in a new form. It is the work of men of our own day and generation. 
There are no fewer than fifty thousand separate articles, all from the pens of specialists, 
men who have made their mark in the particular branch of art, science, or industry with 
which they deal. Pictorially, also, the ‘‘ Harmsworth Encyclopedia” reaches a degree of 
excellence never before attempted in a work of this class. Within its 6,000 pages are 
eighty superb coloured plates, forty coloured maps, and one hundred and sixty black-and- 
white plates. Scarcely a page but what is illustrated in some form or other, the illustrations 


in all amounting to the enormous number of 7,000. 


THE BINDINGS are works of art, beautiful enough to THE BOOKCASE has been specially oa oe to hold 
adorn the finest library, and yet strong enough to resist the | the volumes, and by an ingenious arrangement can be converte: 
wear and tear of a lifetime. The gorgeous Half-Seal binding | into a reading desk. It is solid oak throughout, fumed and 
is especially suitable for. presentation purposes. The Half-| polished, and is in every way a piece of furniture well worth 
Persian, however, will probably be the most popular, com- | having, apart from the books. At its price it is an extraor- 
bining as it does the three essential qualities of cheapness, | dinary bargain. If bought in the ordinary way, it would cost 


nearly twice as much as the sum for which it is now offered. 


durability, and elegance. 
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A Princely Christmas Gift. 


Christmas is the time when our thoughts naturally turn to friends 
—to the giving and receiving of gifts, and the promotion of good- 
will and happiness. 

What could be more suitable or more appreciated than a work 
which will not only please at the moment, but will remain a jonx MA. Profewor of 
cherished possession for years to come ? 

The “ Harmsworth Encyclopedia” will give more real pleasure 


than many a gift costing ten times as much. 


A few among the 500 specialists 

who have contributed to the great 

work which you can have for a 
preliminary payment of Is.:— 


tion in the University of London. 
BASTABLE, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy and of Jurisprudence and Interna- 
tional Law, Dublin University. 
des, you cannot | 
LEY, .» Ph.D., Joint- tor o 
es, y the “ Oxford English Dictionary.” 


pay your friend a greater compliment than by giving him something 
which appeals to his higher faculties. 


A Modern Encyclopedia at 
a Modern Price. 


Sir WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES, the Historian of 
the British 

T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Pali and Baddhist Literature in University 
College, London, 

Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE 
GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1., DL, 
author of many works on po! and biography. 

A. CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
va of Edinburgh. 

EDMUND GoOsSSE, M.A., LL.D., Librarian to the 
House of Lords, distinguished man of letters. 
HORACE G, HUTCHINSON, B.A., famous golfer 

and writer on golf. 

A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S., Emeritus Professor 
ef Hindustani, University College, London, 
known for his works on geography and eth 


the case. 


work ever issued. 


Christmas. 


It might naturally be thought that a work justly laying claim 
to such outstanding merits as the ‘“ Harmsworth Encyclopaedia” | sir WitLiAM LER-WARNER, K.CSI, who has 
would be sold at a prohibitive price—a price which would place 
it within the reach only of the well-to-do; or that, if offered on | yw. eUnivemity of Rdinbargs 
the instalment system, the monthly payment would drag out so | pois WM FENDERS PETRIE, 
long as to become an intolerable burden. Such, however, is not | anoncr bh. MAINTSBURY. M.A. Professor of 


held high official positions in India, and has 
written a great deal on that empire. 

RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in 
the University of Edinbargh 


After the preliminary payment of 


bookcase to your home, you complete 
the purchase by a very few instalments 
of 5s.a month. As you will see by 
the order form annexed, there are only 


You know at the outset exactly 
what you have to pay. 


sity. 

A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College. Oxford. Professor of Assyriology at 
Oxford Univers ty. 

JAMES SETH, M.A., Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy, Edinburgh 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER, Editor of the “ Sphere ;” 
well-known critic and authe 


Is., which brings both books and The (Ot. 
Carmelite Hvuse, London, E.C. Daily Mall,’ und crossed 
“and Co.” 


T enclose Postal Order, value ONE SHILLING. Please send to 
Station (insert name of nearest Station if out of London) the 
ten large volumes of the “ Daily Mail Edition” of the Hanmswortn Excyciorapia, Iam 
not under twenty-one years of age, and I agree to complete my purchase as follows :— 


Cheques, Postal Ordeva, and 


The Harmsworth Encyclopeedia is 
thus far away the cheapest standard 


with strictly in rotation, and those who 
delay will certainly not be able to re- fore tor guardian, * Cross out Book: ase if not required. 


ceive either books or bookcase before 


eleven monthly payments of 5s. required +2 For the Set bound in Maroon Cloth, full gi t back, gilt toep—Fleven further monthly 
== payments of each. 

to complete the purchase of a cloth set, os For the Set in Half-Persian Leather, library binding, gilt top—Fifteen further 
monthly payments of 5/* each, 

a total cost of £2, 16s. (the sum many 32 For the Set in Finest Half-Leather, richly gilt and tooled back, gilt top—Ten 

a skilled workman makes in a week) ce further monthly payments of 10/- each, and a final payment of 5/+, 


It only remains to add that, as the P.T. 1. (Write Clearly.) 


the form annexed. Orders are dealt Books and Bookcases are delivered CARRIAGE PAID to any Station in the 
United Kingdom, or to your house if you reside in the London Distr'ct. 


The first of these payments to be made immediately on receipt of books, and the remaining payments 
on the day of each month thereafter corresponding with the date of this order 


Also please send me the Oak Rookease-Burean,* for which I agree to pay five further 
monthly instalments of 5/* each, after last ; ayment for the books is due. 


Persons under twenty-one vears of age wishing to su) scribe must have this order form signed by a 


Those who wish further information and a free copy of the illustrated prospectus of 
the “ Harmsworth Encyclopaedia” should send a p»st card at once. In order to ensure 
a ptompt reply, the post card should be addressed as follows :— 


’ Manager, Department P.T. 1, Room 2a, Carmelite House, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS 


~ FOR 


PRIZES. 


ESSRS. BLACKIE & SON, 
Ltd., think that a few words 
with regard to this important 
branch of their business, 
more especially in reference 
to books intended for the 
reading of Boys and Girls, 

may be considered of interest. 

For many years Messrs. Blackie have de- 
voted particular attention to the production 
of this class of literature, with the result that 
their books have achieved a character for 


. THE HIGH TONE OF THEIR LITER-* 
ARY- CONTENTS. 
THE ARTISTIC QUALITY OF THEIR 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE EXCELLENCE OF PRINTING, 
BINDING, AND GENERAL PRO- 
DUCTION. 


THE VAST VARIETY OF SELECTION. 


S Writ As regards the first and most important of these features, the tone and character Writ 
Blacki — Bo . of the literature provided for young people, the reputation of Messrs. Blackie & Blacki — Boe . 
te ‘S0YS. $ | Son has long been proverbial. No effort is spared to ensure that the moral stand- ees Sees 
no “ ard shall be the highest attainable. for GIRLS. 
G. A. Henty, The ideal aimed at with regard to Boys’ books is that om shall be of a robust, Katharine Tynan. 
Captain Brereton. manly tone, and for Girls a healthy, vigorous strain, avoiding on the one hand Rosa Mulholland. 
Gordon Stables. morbid sensationalism, and on the other hand flabby sentimentalism. oo — 
jpg een pn The quality of the illustrations is attested by the names of the artists, who in- Alice Corkran. 
George MacDonald, = all illustrators of children’s Bessie Marchaat. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. inti inding i ost im- ytler, 
me... rinting and Binding is ensured by the use of the most im Mary Re 
And many others, The variety of selection—covering the whole field of juvenile literature, from the feieiannaiinn, 
coloured picture book for very little folk, to the adventure, school, or domestic 


story for elder boys and girls—is unsurpassed. 

rHe And finally—a point which is of great mo- 
—— ee ment in the selection of Prize Books—Messrs. 

LOST EXPLORERS & Son being their 
a. eee ooks bearing their imprint are always to 

obtained at the shortest possible notice. 


What the 
PRESS SAYS. 


“The story-books of Messrs. 
Blackie & Son are em 
brilliantly bound, and print 
on paper that is a pleasure to 
handle.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The famous house of Blackie 
& Son maintains its leading 
position as the source of the best 
of the strong, stirring, healthy 
stories of adventure which are 
the delight of our youth.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 5 


50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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NELSON’S 


LIBRARIES. 


PRIZES AND PRESENTS 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


OR over sixty years Messrs. Nelson 
have been in the front rank as pub- 
lishers of books for the young, and 

no firm has gained so sound a reputation 
for excellence in this class of literature. 
They have issued a selection of their best 
and most popular stories in a new and most 
attractive form, with beautiful coloured illus- 
trations, at prices which enable teachers to 
give a quite handsome prize book at sur- 
prisingly small cost. 

With few exceptions they are COPY- 

RIGHT works, not “reprints” of books 

that have become common property. 


THE TWO SHILLING SERIES. 


(Jn extra handsome binding, gilt edges, 3/6.) 


Alison Walsh. Olive Roscoe. 


Blind Loyalty. Queechy. 

Dorothy Arden. Schinberg-Cotta Family. 

Fallen Fortunes. “ Sister.” 

For Her Sake. The City and the Castle. 
In Palace and Faubourg. The Czar. 


How Jack Mackenzie Won 
His Epaulettes. 


Isabel's Secret. 


The Heiress of Wylmington. 
The Sign of the Red Cross. 
The Spanish Brothers. 


Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. The Triple Alliance. 
Leonie. The Uncharted Island. 


Maud Melville's Marriage. The Wide Wide World. 


THE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 
(/n extra handsome binding, gilt edges, 2/6.) 
Ada and Gerty. Esther's Charge. 
Alar in the Forest, Ever Heavenward. 
A Goodly Heritage. For the Queen's Sake. 
Boris the Bear Hunter. Guy Powers’ Watchword. 
* Darling.” In the Rocky Mountains. 
Dulcie’s Little Brother. In the Wars of the Roses. 


Specimen Coloured Plate. 


Lionel Harcourt, the Etonian. 
Molly's Heroine. 
Norseland Tales. 

On Angels’ Wings. 
One Summer by the Sea. 


Archie Digby. 
As We Sweep through the Deep. 
At the Black Rocks. 
Aunt Sally. 
Cyril’s Promise. 

Georgie Merton ; or, Only a Girl. 
The Grey House on the Hill. 
Hudson Bay. 

Jubilee Hall. 

Lost Squire of Inglewood. 
Mark Marksen’s Secret. 
Martin Rattler. 

Rhoda's Reform. 


One Shilling and Sixpenny Series.—(Continued. 


Robinetta. 
Salome. 
The Lord of Dynevor. 
The Young Huguenots. 
The Young Rajah. 


Partners. Winning the Victory. 
THE SHILLING SERIES. 
Shenac. 


Sir Aylmer’s Heir. 
Soldiers of the Queen. 
The Coral Island. 
The Dog Crusoe. 
The Golden House. 
The Gorilla .Hunters. 
The Robber Baron. 
The Willoughby Boys ; or, No 
Place like Home. 
Ungava. 

World of Ice. 


EIGHT COLOURED PLATES in each, except a few which have plates in monachrome. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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